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OUR LADY OF THE NIGHT. 


Is then our world all pitiful to thee, 

Thou followest so wistfully 

All its mad humors and its vain desires 

With an indulgence sweet that never 
tires? 

Why with our secrets hast thou sym- 
pathy? 

Thy tyrant brother on the other throne, 

He of the ruddier crown, 

Tosses us up and down, 

Burns out our mirth, or mocks our moan; 

And we are what he wills that we should 
be, 

Dejected or exultant, bound or free, 

At war with our whole selves with him to 
agree. 


Thou knock’st at hidden doors, and mak’st 
thy way 

To crypts unvisited of Day. 

Beneath thy smile bonds melt and break, 

And in thy dawn Day’s prisoners awake— 

Wake and remember their desires, 

While every glance of thine conspires 

With fears and dreams and loves 
hates— 

A night with thee a year’s march nearer to 
the fates 

For which we were born. 

No warning, no reproach, no scorn, 

Falls in thy glance of sympathy, 

Fair comrade of our liberty. 


and 


And so beneath thy gaze the homesteads 
sleep: 

Peace and soft rest the pastures keep: 

The river starts at call of thee, 

Boasts of a keener race exultingly; 

And their mute pledge forgot, the forest 
trees 

Breathe indiscreet forbidden mysteries. 

Out of the unexploréd heath 

Rise up strange folk that sleep beneath, 

And outcast curse and rebel shout 

Salute thee as they join the grisly hunter’s 
rout. 

No secret, wild or mild, of any place can 
hide, 

But must at thy soft touch confide. 


So for my mad desires, my hopes un- 
uttered, and my nameless goal 

I steer by thee, mute pilot of my soul. 

And unreproved by thee the lovers love 
and sing, 

The rebels curse, the dreamer builds, the 
beggar is king. 





Our Lady of the Night, etc. 


Poor battered wrecks, or proud and gay, 

Upon thy seas, unhindered, voyage they. 

Ever thou cheer’st the pace: 

Each several port is lighted by thy face. 

O far companion of the pitiful eyes, 

So cruel, benign, so friendly, so unwise, 

Kindest of all this side the tomb, 

Lighting with equal smile to throne or 
doom! 


New Review. ANNIE MACDONELL. 


IRELAND! MY IRELAND! 


Ireland, oh Ireland! centre of my longings, 
Country of my fathers, home of my 


heart! 
Overseas you call me: Why an exile from 
me? 
Wherefore sea-severed, long leagues 
apart? 
As the shining salmon, homeless in the sea 
depths 
Hears the river call him, scents out the 
land, 
Leaps and rejoices in the meeting of the 
waters, 
Breasts weir and torrent, nests him in 
the sand; 


Lives there and loves; 
year’s returning, 
Rusting in the river, pines for the sea, 
Sweeps back again to the ripple of the 
tide way, 
Roamer of the waters, vagabond and 
free. 


yet with the 


Wanderer am I like the salmon of thy 
rivers; 
London is my ocean, murmurous and 
deep, 
Tossing and vast; yet through the roar of 
London 
Comes to me thy summons, calls me in 
sleep. 


Pearly are the skies in the country of my 
fathers, 
Purple are thy mountains, home of my 
heart. 
Mother of my yearning, love of all my 
longings, 
Keep me in remembrance, long leagues 
apart. 


Spectator. STEPHEN GwyNN. 

















Some Notes on Poetry for Children. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
SOME NOTES ON POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 


The mass of material which is indi- 
cated by the phrase “Children’s Poetry” 
is roughly to be divided into two classes, 
subjective poetry and objective poetry. 
The subjective deals with children’s 
thoughts and the state of childhood, 
mostly from within, and very fre- 
quently is genuine poetry; the objective 
is narrative and descriptive, written 
entirely from without, and is rarely any- 
thing but rhyme and metre combined to 
instruct, amuse, or entertain. (The 
word “poetry,” however, may be re- 
tained as a term of convenience, if not 
as an accurate description.) Examples 
in the subjective class are the child 
poems of Wordsworth and Blake; good 
specimens of the objective class are 
“John Gilpin,’ and “James and the 
Shoulder of Mutton.” With subjective 
poetry children have no sympathy— 
they do not need it, for every child is its 
own poet; but to grown-up people who 
once were children and can remember, 
it may offer rich enjoyment. Hitherto 
in collections of poetry aimed at the 
heads of child readers, the relative pro- 
portion of the subjective kind, which 
they cannot begin to comprehend or 
appreciate, to the objective, wich they 
do like, has been as ten to one or even 
greater. I think it is time that this 
injustice should be removed. I think 
children deserve to have a volume of 
persuasive, fascinating verse which they 
may read or listen to from cover to 
cover without suspicion and without 
drowsiness, prepared for them with that 
singleness of purpose which directed 
Mr. Henley when compiling his adm!- 
rable “Lyra Heroica” for boys; while 
for adult readers might be gathered 
within two covers a posy of the best 
poetry about children, fitted by its truth 
and beauty to keep their hearts green 
and sweet. As it is, neither of these 
collections exists, although not a few 
are to be obtained which hold material 
enough to form the nucleus of each. 
For the sake of convenience when refer- 
ring to them later, let us call these two 
necessary collections the Grown-up’s 
Anthology and the Child’s Anthology. 
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The best-known collections of chil- 
dren’s poetry (so called) are Mr. F. T. 
Palgrave’s “Children’s Treasury of En- 
glish Song,” Mr. Coventry Patmore’s 
“Child’s Garland of Verse,” and Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s “Blue Poetry Book,” 
the respective editors of which seem to 
have compiled in the main for them- 
selves, and then, by way of averting a 
charge of selfishness, to have addressed 
the book to a younger generation. Be- 
fore looking into these anthologies, it 
should be understood that one finds 
fault only with their avowed destina- 
tion. As a collection of poems about 
childhood each in its own way is de- 
lightful, although even then not satis- 
factory. It is as vehicles for the enter- 
tainment of young readers that they are 
So sadly to seek. 

Among the total number of pieces in 
the three collections I find not more 
than thirty which should be included if 
the pleasure of the child were the sole 
concern of the editor. These are, al- 
most without exception, narratives, and 
as such should be chosen for their in- 
terest as stories, and not for intrinsic 
poetical merit at all; although, on the 
other hand, a good tale presented in 
conspicuously bad verse would of 
course be omitted from such a volume 
as is here foreshadowed. Each of the 
three editors draws largely upon 
Wordsworth. I should take not a line. 
Each of the three editors quotes Gray’s 
“Blegy.” I should as soon think of 
printing Pope’s “Essay on Man.” Mr. 
Lang borrows freely from Burns; and 
how the future is discounted! On the 
other hand he gives Peacock’s “War 
Song of Dynas Vawr,” which is a dis- 
criminating choice, and Macaulay’s 
“Armada” and “Ivry,” and, as might be 
expected, several of the finest of the old 
ballads. These selections are, I think, 
good; but I would omit the “Ancient 
Mariner,” as being too good. Each of 
the three editors offers much of Blake. 
There, again, I think them wrong. 
Blake sang of childhood in the abstract, 
and to men and women whose hearts 
are right he is a fount of pure joy; but 
children care nothing for childhood in 
the abstract—and well for them that it 
isso. A bad fairy seeking at the cradle- 
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side for a luckless gift could not bestow 
upon a child aught less enviable than 
the habit of self-consciousness. 

In place of the abstract pieces, and 
any insistence on the condition of child- 
hood, I should like to see more fun and 
irresponsibility. The Child’s Anthology 
should amuse and delight from first 
page to last; it should, although not in 
itself poetry, stand for poetry in the 
minds of its young readers, and con- 
vince them that poetry is a good thing 
and a pleasant, and thus, instead of be- 
ing indifferent to it, or worse, prejudiced 
against it, they would be prepared for 
the time when, like Aurora Leigh, they 
“chanced” (as all of us should) upon the 
poets in reality. To a mind that is not 
ready for it poetry presents few attrac- 
tions, and these are diminished rather 
than augmented by the encomiastic 
statements of relatives and instructors. 
The governess’s approval of Gray’s 
“Blegy” does not make its portentous 
solemnity any less depressing to her 
pupils, unable yet to perceive its beauty; 
and to confront the childish reader with 
Wordsworth’s great “Ode on the Inti- 
mations of Immortality” (as Mr. Pal- 
grave does) may lead him to believe that 
it is not heaven, but the other place, that 
lies about us in our infancy. 

How many of us there are who have 
kept from the right attitude towards 
certain poems for no other reason than 
that in our young days we were inces- 
santly called upon to learn or to admire 
them! If, however, we had been given 
a volume of verse of the kind we were 
ready to enjoy, which, as I have said, 
had stood for poetry in our minds, we 
should have known no such barrier. 
Such a volume should_ entertain 
throughout—it should offer legend, nar- 
rative, and fun. It should be as gay as 
it could be made, compatible with 
technical excellency. 

The Child’s Anthology would not be 
easy to compile. On the other hand the 
editor setting about to prepare a book 
likely, by the emphasis which it laid 
upon the blessedness of the state of 
childhood, to turn mature thoughts 
very pleasantly, if somewhat re- 
gretfully, down the backward way, 
would find an abundance of fields in 
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which to glean. And he would find, 
too, that several sources from which, at 
the first blush, one would think to bor- 
row largely for the Child’s Anthology 
are suitable only for the Grown-up’s. 
There is, pre-eminently, Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
Only the other day no less a critic than 
Mr. Traill was remarking upon the gain 
to the British nursery afforde” by this 
book, and yet our ideal editor for young 
readers would take not more than a 
mere sip from its pages. He would hold 
that it is not a child’s book at all; he 
would hold that it is essentially matter 
for men and women, and is not to be 
opened until we are on the other and 
less delightful side of that phase of life 
of which it tells. To hand the book to 
children, he would say, and bid them 
learn it, is to manufacture so many 
second-hand Stevensons. Every child, 
more or less intelligently, does this kind 
of thing for itself, and in heaven’s name 
keep it original! “A Child’s Garden of 
Verses,” however, may as well keep its 
reputation as a nursery classic, for it 
thus remains one of those books which 
parents buy for their children in order 
that they may read them themselves. 
Every Christmas there is a wave of 
such reflex generosity. 

“A Child’s Garden of Verses” is the 
ideal field for the Grown-up’s harvester. 
It stands alone. There is nothing like 
it, so intimate, so simply truthful, in our 
language, in any language. Herein the 
poet (at last one may use the words 
“poet” and “poetry” with no reserva- 
tions) has accomplished that most diffi- 
cult of feats; he has recaptured in 
maturity the thoughts, ambitions, pur- 
poses, hopes, fears, philosophy of the 
child. We have speech from 


. . . the immortal 
Child tarrying all his lifetime in his heart. 


It is our joy, as we listen, to recapture 
them too. To say “Such an one was I,” 
“Just so did I behave,” “I also hunted 
behind the sofa back.” The man of 
genius who can draw from his charmed 
reader a genuine ‘I also.” is assured of 
a niche in the heart. The “Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses” is one of those books 
which inspire the feeling—almost the 
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passion—of gratitude. As we read our 
eyes are a little moist—with satisfac- 
tion; and now, when the words have the 
Sympathetic alliance of Mr. Charles 
Robinson’s pencil, more so than ever. 
(Never were author and artist in closer 
accord. It adds matter to our grief for 
Mr. Stevenson’s early death that he 
could not see these winsome pictures 
especially perhaps the last.) As we 
read, years fall away, wrinkles are 
smoothed out, the envious crow re- 
moves his foot, world-knowledge so 
bitterly acquired evanesces, and once 
again the man is a child at play, and a 
bird is singing in his heart as of old. 

I said just now that in readii ¢ these 
verses, we can exclaim “I also.” But 
that was a slight exaggeration. Only a 
very few readers could honestly say 
that, for the Stevenson child is a child 
of genius, removed from the ordinary 
child by a wide gulf. It is true that a 
philosopher has recorded his belief that 
every child has genius; but, even if that 
be so, there are degrees. It is given to 
few to possess the wisdom and imagin- 
ings of this little gardener. The differ- 
ence between the child of genius and 
th. ordinary child may be illustrated by 
quotation. The ordinary child, im- 
pelled to verse in the presence of a cow, 
remarks :— 


Thank you, pretty cow, that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread, 
Every day and every night, 

Warm and sweet and fresh and white; 


and soon. The child of genius says:— 


The friendly cow, all red and white, 

I love with all my heart; 

She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple tart. 


And take these lines, called “System” 
(noting what an advantage it is when 
child and man collaborate in a book 
about children—the child gives the 
essence and the man the titles:)— 


Every night my prayers I say, 
And get my dinner every day, 

And every day that I’ve been good, 
I get an orange after food. 


The child that is not clean and neat, 
With lots of toys and things to eat, 
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He is a naughty child, I’m sure! 
Or else his dear papa is poor. 


The first seven lines might conceivably 
have been written by any average young 
rkymer. In the last—such a sweet 
reservation!—we have the child of 
genius again. And there is vision in 
this description of a fairy land, as a 
place:— 


Where all the children dine at five, 
And all the playthings come alive; 


and in the thought as he launches his 
boats :— 


Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore— 


vision that would be impossible to the 
ordinary child. Similarly in this pro- 
nouncement on “The Whole Duty of 
Children,” the genius is in the last 
line:— 

A child should always say what’s true, 

And speak when he is spoken to, 

And behave mannerly at table: 

At least as far as he is able. 


But, with all deference to Mr. Traill, 
this is not food for young readers. The 
fact that Mr. Stevenson is always on the 
side of the nurses does not make him a 
writer for the nursery. To press poetry 
into the service of the disciplinarian is 
to mistake its function. What could 
be more delightful to read than this 
optimistic “Thought,” with its humor- 
ous vagueness:— 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as 
kings. 

—and yet how disenchanting would it 
be to hear the sentiment uttered by 
one’s own little son! These things 
should remain implicit in childhood; 
and when expressed, expressed by 
deeds, not words. 

One reflection that occurs and recurs 
in childhood, and should be illustrated 
in the Grown-up’s Anthology, fincs: no 
prominent place in Mr. Stevenson’s 
pages: the unreason of grown-up people. 
The spectacle of their elders wasting 
their opportunities for enjoyment 
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troubles most children. A poem in a 
modest, thoughtful volume entitled 
“Studies in Verse,” by Charles Grant, 
which appeared in 1875, expresses a 
little girl’s views on this question very 
neatly. She has taken a doll into her 
confidence, and beginning with the 
postulate (which every one will grant) 
“Grown-up people are so stupid, Dolly 
dear,” particularizes thus:— 


There’s papa now—if he wish’d it, 
He might play; 

Yet he reads, and writes, and ciphers 
All the day. 


And mamma, when no one’s looking, 
You should see, 

Only takes one lump of sugar 
In her tea. 


Now if I were big, Miss Dolly, 
Do you think 

I would look at nasty paper, 
Pens, and ink? 


I would scamper through the greenhouse, 
Chase the cat, 

And I’d live on sugar-candy. 
Think of that! 


It is not given to all children to be 
philosophers, but every child makes be- 
lieve, and every child looks bravely into 
the future, and indulges in generous 
building schemes. For the best make. 
believe poems, which would constitute 
a large section of the Grown-up’s An- 
thology, we must go agai to the 
“Child’s Garden;” there the standard is 
once more set. Look, for example, at 
the “Land of Story Books:”— 


At evening when the lamp is lit, 
Around the fire my parents sit; 
They sit at home and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 


Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 


There, in tke night, where none can spy, 
All in my hunter’s camp I lie, 

And play at books that I have read, 

Till it is time to go to bed. 
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These are the hills, these are the woods, 
These are my starry solitudes; 

And there the river by whose brink 

The roaring lions come to drink. 


I see the others far away, 

As if in firelit camp they lay, 

And I, like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about. 


So, when my nurse comes in for me, 
Home I return across the sea, 

And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear land of story-books. 


I cannot find anywhere else such in- 
timate treatment of this side of child 
life In Lady Lindsay’s “String of 
Beads” there is a little poem called “A 
Child’s Dream,” which takes us part of 
the way, and which, there can be little 
doubt, was inspired by Mr. Stevenson’s 
book. Indeed he has had many imi- 
tators, but none of them have succeeded 
in capturing anything but the form. 
And among other writers of verse, who 
preceded him, or have made no con- 
scious attempts to work on similar lines, 
none impresses and convinces as he. 

Taking them altogether, the poets 
have not shown themselves to be closely 
in touch with children: the great ones 
have tried and failed, and left it to 
humbler singers—such as Mary Lamb— 
to give us the true note. But these 
humble singers are few and far be- 
tween, as the editor of the adult volume 
will quickly discover. We might cite Mrs. 
Piatt as cne example of an author who, 
with a wide, comprehending love for 
ch‘ldren, has captured in a hundred 
efforts little of the genius of childhood. 
Perhaps in all her poems nothing is so 
characteristic and illuminating as the 
triumphal boast, in “Child’s World 
Ballads,” of the little girl who had 
visited Edinburgh :— 


I put my hand on every chair 
That said “Don’t touch,” at Holyrood. 


Another good example of an author who 
wished to produce sympathetic child- 
poems, but has always broken down, is 


1 There is a little poem in Mrs. Woods’ recent 
volume, ‘“‘Aeromancy,” of much the same char- 
acter. 
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Mr. Bret Harte. The “Miss Edith” 
poems are failures, and though he cer- 
tainly was visited by inspiration when 
he began “On the Landing,” the mood 
passed before the piece was completed. 
Two little boys, Bobby, aged three and 
a half, and Johnny, a year older, are 
peeping over the balusters at night 
when they ought to be in bed, watching 
the guests on the floor below. Here are 
the best lines:— 


BosBBy. 
“Do you know why they’ve put us in that 
back room, 
Up in the attic, close against the sky, 
And made believe our nursery’s a cloak- 
room? 
Do you know why?” 


JOHNNY. 
“No more I don’t, nor why that Sammy’s 
mother, 
That ma thinks horrid, ’cause he bunged 
my eye, 
Eats an ice-cream down there like any 
other. 
No more don’t I!” 


, BOBBY. 
“Do you know why nurse says it isn’t 
manners 
For you and me to ask folks twice for 
pie, 
And no one hits that man with two 
bananas? 


Do you know why?” 


JOHNNY. 

“No more I don’t, nor why that girl, whose 
dress is 

Off of her shoulders, don’t catch cold and 
die, 

When you and me gets croup when we un- 
dresses! 

No more don’t I!” 


Bossy. 
“Perhaps she ain’t as good as you and I is, 
And God don’t want her up there in the 
sky, 
And lets her live—to come in just when 
pie is— 
Perhaps that’s why.” 


JOHNNY. 
“Do you know why that man that’s got 
a cropped head, 
Rubbed it just now as if he felt a fly? 
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Could it be, Bobby, something that I 
dropded? 
And is that why?” 


Bossy. 


“Good boys behaves, and so they don’t get 
scolded, 

Nor drop hot milk on folks as they pass 
by.” 


JOHNNY (piously ). 


“Marbles would bounce on Mr. Jones’s 
bald head, 
But J shan’t try.” 


To this stage the piece is admirable. 
Then a discordant note is struck. The 
next remark of Bobby (aged three and a 
half) is to this effect:— 


“Do you know why Aunt Jane is always 
snarling 
At you and me because we tells a lie, 
But she don’t slap that man that called 
her darling? 
Do you know why?” 


In his desire to make a point the author 
transgresses fatally. And in the next 
stanza the Seventh Commandment is 
jeopardized, just as in the modern 
novel, and we throw away the book. 

Looking forward is a childish amuse- 
ment akin to making believe. “When 
Iam grown up” is a form of words con- 
stantly on the child’s tongue:— 


When I am grown to man’s estate 
I shall be very proud and great, 
And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys. 


So says the child in Mr. Stevenson’s 
book. Elsewhere he descends to par- 
ticulars, and decides that of all profes- 
sions his choice would be the lamp- 
lighter’s. But you must have the 
exquisite little poem in full:— 


My tea is nearly ready, and the sun has 
left the sky, 

’Tis time to take the window to see Leerie 
going by; 

For every night at tea-time, and before 
you take your seat, 

With lantern and with ladder he comes 
posting up the street. 
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Now Tom would be a driver, and Maria 
go to sea, 

And my papa’s a banker, and as rich as 
he can be, ; 


But I, when I am stronger and can choose 
what I’m to do, 

Oh, Leerie, I’ll go round at nights and 
light the lamps with you. 


For we are very lucky, with a lamp before 
the door, 

And Leerie stops to light it, as he lights 
so many more; 

And oh, before you hurry by with ladder 
and with light, 

Oh, Leerie, see a little child and nod to 
him to-night. 


If I had to forget all the poems in the 
“Child’s Garden” and retain but one, 
I should, I think, choose “The Lamp- 
lighter.’ The last line wanders 
through the passages of the mind like 
a gentle musical phrase. 

In “Poems Written for a Child” (1868), 
a volume in which the late Menella Bute 
Smedley, and an anonymous writer 
known as “A,” collaborated, there are 
some good “Looking forward” verses 
called “A Boy’s Aspirations,” from Miss 
Smedley’s pen. Here are three stanzas 
out of the ten:— 


I was four yesterday, when I’m quite old 

T’ll have a cricket-ball made of pure gold; 

I’ll carve the roast meat, and help soup 
and fish; 

T’ll get my feet wet whenever I wish. 


I'll spend a hundred pounds every day; 
I’ll have the alphabet quite done away; 
T’ll have a parrot without a sharp beak; 
T’ll see a pantomime six times a week. 


I'll have a rose-tree always in bloom; 

I’ll keep a dancing bear in mamma’s room; 
I'll spoil my best clothes and not care a 

pin; 

T’ll have no visitors ever let in. 

These lines are good, although now and 
then erroneous. Themistakesaredueto 
ignorance of boy-nature. <A boy, for 
example, neither wants a cricket-ball 
made of gold—it would be against the 
laws—nor a rose-tree always in bloom. 
Nor would it strike him as peculiar 
ecstasy to keep a dancing bear in his 
mother’s room; he would prefer it in his 
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own. But readers of our Grown-up’s 
Anthology will like to have it. It will 
take them back to old days. 

Iu the volume “Poems written for a 
Child,” from the pen of “A,” is a very 
quaint little anecdote in the same kind, 
entitled “Wooden Legs.” A girl and 
boy are telling each other what they 
would like to be:— 


Then he said, “I’ll be a soldier, 
With a delightful gun, 

And I’ll come home with a wooden leg, 
As heroes have often done.” 


This is a new and acceptable ambition, 
but some questionable love sentiment is 
then introduced and the interest evap- 
oraies. Indeed, in this variety of story 
writers are liable to go astray. Sen- 
timent, & steed more apt than any other 
to get the bit between its teeth, runs 
away with them. In a desire to attain 
a Cramatic effect dramatic propriety is 
lost sight of. Children are too near the 
savage state for symmetrical senti- 
ment. Still, there are instances. Whit- 
tier’s poem “In School-days” tells of one. 


He is describing the schoolhouse, 
thiough whose windows the sun is 
shining :— 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 
Of one who still her steps delayed, 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy. 
Her childish favor singled, 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


He saw her lift her eyes, he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing. 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


“I’m sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, 

Because,” the brown eyes lower fell, 
“Because, you see, I love you.” 


It is prettily conceivable; but that kind 
of thing may well be postponed. Chil- 
dren who love each other in this way 
are not making the most of their oppor- 
tunities as privileged barbarians. To 
the same family belongs Mr. Dobson’s 
“Drama of the Doctor’s Window.” 
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The best poetical expression of the 
love of girl and boy that I know is to be 
found in the two sonnets of George 
Eliot, called “Brother and Sister,” 
which might well be our sole represen- 
tatives of this class. Such love is 
always worship, always based on admi- 
ration; it is almost always one-sided. 
Affection, as we understand it—friend- 
ship on equal ground—being a civilized 
growth, comes later. Children are not 
of civilization as we are. In this con- 
nection I should like to quote the lines 
entitled “Dry Bread,’ from Victor 
Hugo’s “L’Art d’étre Grandpére,” which 
enshrines for us a charming incident, 
where the actors are not, to the casual 
eye at least, girl and boy, but girl and 
old man. The translation is by the Rev- 
erend Henry Carrington:— 


Jeanne to dry bread and the dark room 
consigned 

For some misdeed; I, to my duty blind, 

Visit the prisoner, traitor that I am! 

And in the dark slip her a pot of jam. 

Those in my realm, on whose authority 

Depends the welfare of Society, 

Were outraged. Jeanne’s soft little voice 
arose— 

“T’ll put no more my thumb up to my nose; 

No more I’ll let the puss my fingers tear.” 

But they all ery, “That child is well aware 


How weak and mean you are. She knows 
of old 

You always take to laughing when we 
seold; 


No government can stand; at every hour 

Rule you upset. There is an end of power, 

No laws exist. Naught keeps the child in 
bound; 

You ruin all.” I bow my head to ground, 

And say, “Your grievous charge I can’t 


oppose, 

I’m wrong. Yes, by indulgences like 
those, 

The people’s ruin has been always 
wrought. 

Put me upon dry bread.” “I’m sure we 
ought 

And will.” Then Jeanne from her dark 


corner cries, 
But low to me, raising her beauteous eyes 
(Love gives the lion’s courage to the lamb!) 
“And I will go and bring you pots of jam!” 


Landor’s “Rosina” is somewhat akin. 
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Another class of poetry, which only 
the adult should possess, is that which 
describes particular children. Many 
poets — Wordsworth pre-eminently — 
have attempted this kind, but, for the 
most part, so rapt has been their admir- 
ing—almost worshipping—gaze, that in 
the finished poem the child has been 
only faintly visible through a golden 
mist. In other cases the poet has made 
the child a mere peg upon which to 
hang a thought of his own. But simple, 
unaffected descriptions do exist. In 
“Lays for the Nursery” (bound up with 
“Whistle Binkie,” that charming col- 
lection of Scotch poems by minor writ- 
ers) will be found the history of “Wee 
Joukydaidles,” by James Smith, a very 
human poem which, probably uncon- 
sciously, Mr. William Canton. the 
author of “The Invisible Playmate,” 
who has for children a love that some- 
times becomes adoration, reduces to a 
couplet when of a certain notable ‘Lit- 
tle Woman” he says:— 


She is my pride, my plague, my rest, my 
rack, my bliss, my bane, 

She brings me sunshine of the heart, and 
softening of the brain. 


From Mr. Canton’s last volume, “W. V., 
Her Book, and Various Verses,” I 
should take the poems entitled “Wings 
and Hands” and “Making Pansies.” 
But enough of the Grown-up’s Anthol- 
ogy. 

It is time now to explain whence the 
contents of the Child’s Anthology 
should be drawn. The names that come 
most naturally to mind are those of 
“Lewis Carroll” and Edward Lear: and 
I would add Dr. Hoffmann, but that it is 
a mistake to separate his verses and 
pictures. These twain would yield 
many pages; I need not stop to par- 
ticularize since every one knows them 
so well. The “Percy Reliques” would 
be a rich source; and I should include 
such modern ballads as “John Gilpin,” 
one or two of the Ingoldsby Legends, 
and a few to be found in the works of 
less-known experimentalists. Among 
these is “A,” the lady from whom a 
quotation has already been made. In 
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“Poems written for a Child,” in “Child 
World” and in “Child Nature,” are 
several capital pieces of humorous 
narrative. There is, for instance, Fred’s 
story in “Child Nature,” entitled 
“John’s Sin.” It tells of a giant who, 
since conscience makes cowards of us 
all, became a cowherd for conscience’ 
sake, but is baulked at the ou set by an 
inability to milk:— 


He could not milk her; he was skilled 
In abstruse science; was renown’d 
In mathematics; he had Mill’d, 
Bain’d, Maurice’d, Hamilton’d, 
Brown’d. 


and 


Herodotus and Mr. Bright 
He knew—but could not a milk a cow! 


(The deleted lines, it may be mentioned 
in passing, are remarkable for contain- 
ing anew rhyme tocow. The ingenious 
“A” presses the author of “The Bothie 
of Tober na Vuolich” into that service.) 
While the giant was bemoaning this 
incapacity, a dwarf came by, milked the 
cow, boxed the giant’s ears, and led him 
as prisoner to a farm, where his size 
became a_ serious embarrassment. 
Shortly afterwards he died. The author 
remarks sententiously:— 


A giant in a little room 
Alive, is an uncommon bore; 

A giant dead, besides the gloom, 
Is such a trouble on the floor. 


In the same class are several of the 
pieces in “Lilliput Levee,” by “Matthew 
Browne,” notably the introductory 
verses, which tell of the revolution, the 
“Ballad of Frodgedobbulum’s Fancy,” 
“Shockheaded Cicely and the Bears,” 
and “Clean Clara.” Frodgedobbulum 
was 


A vulgar giant, who wore no gloves, 
And very pig-headed in his loves! 


Cleanliness was Clean Clara’s passion. 
She cleaned “a hundred thousand 
things:”’— 


She cleaned the mirror, she cleaned the 
cupboard. 
All the books she Indian-rubbered. 
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She cleaned the tent-stitch and the sam- 
pler, 

She cleaned the tapestry, 
ampler. 

Joseph going down into the pit, 

And the Shunamite woman with the boy 
in a fit. 


which was 


There is, of course, fun and fun. I 
should, for example, omit Hood’s comic 
ballads—“Faithless Sally Brown” and 
cognate pieces—where I should include 
Goldsmith’s “Elegy on the Death of a 
Mad Dog” <nd “Madame Blaize,” al- 
though superficially they are akin. 
Hood is for the agile adult brain. He 
crackles rather than ripples, and chil- 
dren want to be rippled. Moreover, 
punning is a dissolute habit; and of all 
distressing developments none equals 
paronomasia in a child. I should also 
omit nursery rhymes, because, unlike 
little boys, they should be heard and not 
seen. Only antiquarians and folklorists 
should ever read nursery rhymes. A 
great part of the pleasure with which in 
after days we greet the nursery rhymes 
dear to us in the Golden Age (as Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame calls it), consists in 
recalling the kind lips by which they 
were orally transmitted. The voice, the 
look, the laugh—all hold us again for 
one rich flashing moment. 

Among poets who can with knowledge 
describe for us child life, both subjec- 
tive and objective, we are fortunate in 
possessing Mr. James Whitcomb Riley. 
Mr. Riley is a New Englander, and the 
boy to whom he introduces us is a New 
Englander too, speaking the Hoosier 
dialect, but none the less boy for that. 
Let Mr. Riley’s right to speak for chil- 
dren be found in these two Hoosier 
stanzas called “Uncle Sidney,”—it is 
established there:— 


Sometimes, when I bin bad, 
An’ pa “correcks” me nen, 

An’ Uncle Sidney he comes here, 
I’m allus good again; 


*Cause Uncle Sidney says, 
An’ takes me up an’ smiles— 
“The goodest mens they is ain’t good 
As baddest little childs!” 


These lines are of course too incendiary 
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in tone to be included in our children’s 
book—every parent and nurse in the 
country would be up in arms—but they 
might well be placed on the title page of 
the other volume. Mr. Riley, however, 
has written well for both our anthol- 
ogists. The child, happily undiscrim- 
inative of social grade, is always a hero- 
worshipper, always, but innocently, 
envious. His hero is the handy man, 
the postman, the lamplighter, the game- 
keeper. To be with the great man is 
his ambition and joy, to hear him speak, 
to watch him make things. Mr. Riley 
expresses in racy musical verse this 
young passion. Every boy who has 
known boyhood at all was once envious 
of a good-natured Jack-of-all-trades, the 
Raggedy Man’s correlative. Look at 
Mr. Riley’s description of the hero:— 


O! the Raggedy Man! He works for pa; 

An’ he’s the goodest man ever you saw! 

He comes to our house every day. 

An’ waters the horses, and feeds ’em hay; 

An’ he opens the shed—an’ we all ’ist laugh 

When he drives out our little old wobble-ly 

ealf; 

An’ nen—ef our hired girl says he can— 

He milks the cow fer ’Lizabuth Ann. 
Ain’t he a awful good Raggedy Man? 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


W’y the Raggedy Man—he’s ist so good 
He splits the kindlin’ and chops the wood; 
An’ nen he spades in our garden, too, 
An’ does most things ’at boys can’t do. 
He climbed clean up in our big tree 

An’ shooked a apple down fer me— 

An’ nother’n, too, fer ’"Lizabuth Ann— ~ 
An’ nother’n, too, fer the Raggedy Man— 
Aiu’t he a awful good Raggedy Man? 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


We would have in the Child’s Anthol- 
ogy the Raggedy Man’s account of the 
man in the moon, which there is no 
space to quote. We would also have 
Mr. Eugene Field’s Dutch lullaby, 
“Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,” which 
is well known; and William’s Miller’s 
“Wee Willie Winkie,” which is better 
known. Another but less popular 
Scotch poem, belonging to the same 
family, is “Wee Davie Daylicht,” by 
Robert Tennant. This class of poetry, 
wherein a bold figure (such as Jack 
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Frost) is employed to make the picture 
more real and vivid, is good for children. 
It stimulates the imagination, and that, 
in this world, is a most desirable pro- 
ceeding. There is a capital poem by 
William Howitt beginning:— 


The wind one morning sprang up from 
sleep, 
Saying, ‘“‘Now for a frolic! now for a leap!” 


which I have not heard since I was in 
words of one syllable, yet to this hour 
I never see a gusty day without recall- 
irg the piece, and thinking momentarily 
of the wind as a huge, humanized, prac- 
tical-joking rebel. I don’t claim to bea 
better citizen for this memory; but life 
is more ixrteresting. 

One of the larger sections of the 
Child’s Anthology would consist of 
what may %- called dissuasive verse; 
the chief producers of which are Jane 
and Ann Taylor, author of “Original 
Poems,” the first deliberate effort to 
make a book of verse to please children 
first and other people afterwards. Al- 
though seventy years and more have 
passed since this collection of lyrics and 
tragedies first appeared, the book still 
sways the nursery. In this continued 
popularity we may perhaps find another 
proof of the distaste of children for 
poetry. The manner is prosaic, almost 
bald; the matter is, beyond words, allur- 
ing. The fascination excited by a his- 
tory of human disaster is ever powerful; 
aud the author who deals faithfully 
with elemental faults and passions is 
assured of longevity. Jane and Ann 
Taylor did this. They took cruelty and 
greed, covetousness and theft, im- 
patience and anger, and made them the 
centre of human narratives; vividly real 
and human narratives—that is the 
secret of their power. Children never 
change; the same things that interested 
the infant Moses interest infants to-day; 
and there is still something not unat- 
tractive in the misfortunes of others. 
Hence is it that the “Original Poems” 
hold little audiences spell-bound in 1896 
just as they did in 1826, and will hold 
them spell-bound in the thirtieth cen- 
tury, if mothers are wise. Their in- 
fluence for virtue is another matter. 
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They are popular, I fancy, rather for 
their dramatic interest than their didac- 
ticism. Sinners in real life are not so 
easily daunted. At any rate they would 
be included in the Child’s Anthology, 
not for their dissuasive powers, but for 
their capacity to interest. 

“False Alarms” is one of the most 
terrible; the story of Little Mary, who 
ealled for her mamma in alarm when 
there was no cause, by way of pleas- 
antry, and laughed when her mamma 
came. In the end she catches fire in 
her bedroom, cries vainly for help, and 
is almost incinerated. Who (for 
twenty-four hours) afiter this, could 
play with fire or hoax a parent? 

In “The Boys and the Apple-tree,” 
disaster is indeed averted, but so skil- 
fully that we experience a thrill as in- 
tense as if the catastrophe had really 
occurred. Tommy and Billy see apples 
hanging over a wall. Tommy would 
steal some, but Billy, the blameless 
Billy, says No—“To steal is a sin.” 
They call on Bobby, to whose father, it 
seems, the garden belongs, and he, in 
the course of the afternoon, shows them 
a man-trap guarding the identical 
apples which Tommy had coveted, a 
weapon of peculiar horror. 


Cried Tommy, ‘lll mind what my good 
mamma says, 
And take the advice of a friend; 
I never will steal to the end of my days; 
I’ve been a bad boy, but I’ll mend!” 


We are to suppose that he did mend. 
The sisters Taylor were wise not to 
earry their histories too far. 

“Greedy Richard” has a fine aristo- 
cratic flavor:— 


“T think I want some pies this morning,” 

Said Dick, stretching himself and yawn- 
ing; 

So down he threw his slate and books, 

And saunter’d to the pastry-cook’s. 


There, of course, he ate too much. To 
this day, if any one were to say to me 
suddenly, “Quick, tell me who is your 
ideal among millionaires,” the figure 
that would jump to my mind would be 
Greedy Richard. I should not think of 
Mr. Barney Barnato until afterwards. 
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And not only is there his wealth to ad- 
mire, but look at the splendid liberty of 
the boy—he could fling aside his slate 
and books whenever he wished! 

One does not realize how admirable 
was the work of Jane and Ann Taylor 
until it is compared with that of inferior 
writers. They had a rival in Louisa 
Watts, whose efforts—to be found in a 
volume painfully entitled “Pretty Little 
Poems for Pretty Little People’—at- 
tempt to cover the same ground. Her 
style lacks the vigor of that of her 
exemplars; but none the less the book 
attained very considerable popularity, 
among parents and instructors, in the 
forties and fifties. She seems to have 
considered narrative less her strength 
than the popularization of science, a 
large portion of the book being occupied 
by lessons, presented in the most dis- 
tressing doggerel, in astronomy, min- 
eralogy, botany, and other branches of 
learning. The lecturer is mamma. and 
the audience, consisting of Ann, Julia, 
Harry, and others of a strikingly con- 
siderable family, are always dispropor- 
tionately grateful for the information 
tendered to them. Thus:— 


One evening very fine and clear. 
Ann and Eliza walking were, 
And being very near the sea, 
They viewed it each attentively. 


Curious Eliza very soon 

Said, “Dear mamma, pray is it known 
What water is? If you can tell, 
Ann and myself would like it well.” 


Mamma, delighted to be drawn, breaks 
off at once, at a hand gallop:— 


The element of water is 
Composed of only two gases; 
One part of hydrogen is there, 
Four oxygen, or vital air, 


and so on. 

But Louisa Watts’s highest achieve- 
ment was the ballad entitled “The 
Benefit of Learning and Good Be- 
haviour.” In this poem the progress of 
a virtuous and industrious child from 
penury to wealth and position is nar- 
rated with convincing spirit. In the 
hope that we all may profit by her ex- 
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ample, I will quote the lines. In read- 
ing, mark how inevitably one incident 
follows another:— 


There was a little cottage girl, 

Once forced from morn till night to whirl 
The spinning-wheel, to earn the bread 
With which her mother might be fed; 
But though she had so much to do, 

She learn’d to read, and spell and sew. 
Soon as her poor old mother died, 

Her wants were comfortably supplied 

By a good clergyman—and she 

Taught all his little family; 

But soon a dreadful war began 

And many people in the town 

Were kill’d, and had their houses too 
Burnt, then what could poor Catherine do? 
To hide, she in an oven got, 

But soon the soldiers found her out 

and would have killed her very soon, 
But as she screamed, her voice was known 
By a young gallant officer, 

Who took her home and married her; 

But he was forced to go away 

To battle, and was killed that day. 

Poor Cath’rine then became a slave 

To a rich man, who one day gave 

An entertainment to the king, 

Whom Cath’rine served, and a sad thing 
He thought it, she a slave should be, 
With so much grace and modesty. 

He heard with wonder and delight, 

Poor Catherine her tale recite; 

But more delighted was to find 

She had a cultivated mind: 

And very soon was changed the scene, 
For Catherine became a queen. 


The compiler of the Child’s Anthology 
would, after examining, however thor- 
oughly, all previous collections of 
poetry, have completed but a small por- 
tion of his task. For then would come 
the search for these playful verses 
which so many men, not professionally 
writers for children, have thrown off 
with the aim of pleasing little friends. 
Just as “The Giant’s Shoes,” written by 
Professor Clifford for the entertainment 
of his children, is one of the best non- 
sense stories in the language. so are 
some of these rhymes without parallel. 
Sir George Trevelyan tells us that Ma- 
caulay, posing as The Judicious Poet, a 
myth in which his young readers more 
than half believed, was much given to 
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this kind of composition. “Some of his 
pieces of verse,” writes Macaulay’s 
biographer, “are almost perfect speci- 
mens of the nursery lyric. From five to 
ten stanzas in length, and with each 
word carefully formed in capitals— 
most comforting to the eyes of a student 
who is not very sure of his small letters 
—they are real children’s poems, and 
they profess to benothing more.” I have 
not made any extensive search in other 
biographies for kindred verses—that is 
a labor for the anthologist—but as a 
foretaste of the quality of the material 
now waiting to be unearthed and col- 
lected together for the contentment of 
the nursery, I will quote the following 
lyric, the authorship of which I have 
tried in vain to trace:— 


There was a little girl, she wore a little 
hood, 
And a curl down the middle of her fore- 
head, 
When she was good, she was very, very 
good, 
But when she was bad, she was horrid. 


One day she went up-stairs, while her par- 
ents unawares, 
In the kitchen down below were oc- 
cupied with meals, 
And she stood upon her head, on her little 
truckle-bed, 
And she then began hurraying with her 
heels. 


Her mother heard the noise, and thought 
it was the boys, 
A-playing at a combat in the attic, 
But when she climbed the stair and saw 
Jemima there, 
She took and she did whip her most 
emphatic! 


Authorities differ as to the opening of 
the poem:— 


There was a little girl who had a little curl 
Right down the middle of her forehead. 


is a common and preferable reading; 
ana more people than not believe that 
when the word “horrid” is reached the 
poem is over. Few know that Jemima 
was the rebel’s name. Few but are 


astonished to learn of the versatility of 
That the above quotation of 


her heels. 
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the whole piece is correct may be ac- 
cepted as gospel, for the sufficient 
reason that the Spectator says so. In 
such matters (as in records of feline 
vagaries) the Spectator is to be followed 
blindly. Technically, the poem is mas- 
terly. For force and vividness the 
phrase “occupied with meals” stands 
alone in poetry for children. 

Perhaps, then, some one will compile 
fo: us these Anthologies. That for the 
child should, I think, come first, because 
he has been defrauded too long; be- 
cause, for too long, he has been offered 
little but doggerel on the one hand, and 
fine, but to him incomprehensible, 
poetry on the other. Such a collection 
might be satisfying enough to discour- 
age parents and guardians in the pur- 
chase of other and less worthy new 
children’s books, and so, in turn, deter 
publishers from adding to the congested 
yearly output of this kind of literature. 
For there is no doubt that the children 
of to-day are too wantonly supplied 
with reading. Our grandmothers and 
grandfathers, whose nursery shelves 
held a poor dozen books, but who knew 
that dozen well and remembered them 
through life, were more fortunate than 
their descendants, who are bewildered 
by the quantity of matter prepare’ for 
them by glib writers, and who, after 
reading everything, find little or nothing 
worthy of recollection. The need for 
the Grown-up’s Anthology is not so 
pressing. The Grown-ups can harvest 
it for themselves. Indeed, it probably 
is the duty of every lover of poetry to 
be his own Palgrave. 

E. V. Lucas. 





From Temple Bar. 
“CAPTAIN SCARLET’S” COAT. 
AN ANECDOTE, 


(With which is also given for the first time an 
account of the robbery of the Manchester Mail. 
From the most authentic sources.) 

Lord Stayneyard was one of the most 
distinguished ornaments of the Upper 

House. He not only boasted the finest 
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collection of cravats to be found in the 
kingdom, but he dealt faster than any 
man in White’s. The gossips at St. 
James’ hinted that, had a certain min- 
ister held office but six months longer, 
he would as like as not have had the 
Buckhounds offered him. No doubt 
he would have refused them, because. 
as Charles Fox once said of him, Lord 
Stayneyard would be the last mau 
alive who would wish to be of even 
nominal service to any government. 
However, at the time of which I write 
he was but two-and-thirty and was 
exceedingly popular: not what one 
might call a coming man, for the truth 
was that he had always been there. 

It was generally admitted that he had 
only done one wise thing in his life. 
He himself used to avow that this sin- 
gle sensible action counterbalanced a 
longish sequence of foolish ones. Un- 
der the heading, “List of Marriages,” 
the deed is recorded in the pages of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine of the year 
1775. “June 2d, Viscount Stayneyard 
to Miss Seton,” runs the brief an- 
nouncement. 

Miss Myrtilla Seton was the daugh- 
ter of the chaplain and rector of Laugh- 
ton, his lordship’s place in South Der- 
byshire. Her mother had been a niece 
of Lord Darecourt; so, though she 
brought her husband no fortune, the 
match was nowhere considered a més- 
alliance. All acknowledged her great 
beauty and charm of manner. In less 
than two seasons Stayneyard House, 
which has long since disappeared, be- 
came the most popular rendezvous in 
the fashionable world. 

The parties at Laughton were sonie- 
what less formal than the Mayfair en- 
tertainments; as was natural where a 
round of covert-shooting, cards, fox- 
hunting, dancing and theatricals were 
the chief pleasures. 

It was at the close of ’84. Mr. Pitt 
was at Brighton preparing his Irish 
policy. Parliament would not meet 
before the end of the following Janu- 
ary. At Laughton Park were assem- 
bled a number of guests for the new 
year. On the eve of it there was to 
be a dance, and on New Year’s day a 
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theatrical entertainment, varied with 
songs and music. 

The company included the Dowager 
Lady Letherby and the Misses Eliza- 
beth and Dorothea Sutton—the Lexing- 
tons—the bishop and his good lady-- 
Lord Edenmore—Sir John and Lady 
Marchington—Tommy Hurdlestone— 
Miss Goodchild, a host of others, and 
Mr. George Hawley. But on the 29th 
and 30th the guests had been admit- 
tedly a little dull, for that universal 
favorite, George Hawley, had been ab- 
sent on a brief visit to an old friend of 
his living on the borders of Leicester- 
shire. He was to return to Laughton 
on the 31st in order to be present at 
Lady Stayneyard’s dance. 

New Year’s eve was that rare occur- 
rence, a bye day, with Mr. Hugo Mey- 
nell’s pack. George Hawley sat 
drinking port in Squire Sheldon’s oak 
parlor. It was close on three o’clock 
in the afternoon when he rose to go. 

The squire naturally protested at los- 
ing the finest company in the world, 
and before they had touched on the 
Westminster Scrutiny, or even a sec- 
ond bottle had been cracked. But 
Hawley was firm. He had promised 
Lady Stayneyard very faithfully to 
return in time for her dance. There 
lay at least a twelve-mile ride before 
him, and there was, moreover, some 
likelihood of a fall of snow before 
night. 

So he took his leave of the genial 
squire, and half an hour after sundowr 
was within six miles of Laughton Park. 
He was riding quietly on the highroad, 
when suddenly a curious idea came 
across his mind. He felt a shade 
weary of the monotony of the fashion- 
able life he had led at Laughton Park 
for near a week. The old, strange 
eagerness for adventure possessed him. 
Quick as thought his mind was made 
up. Nota mile away, and approached 
by a desolate lane, were some disused 
farm buildings. In the thatching of 
the roof of one of these was hidden 
the famous scarlet coat, and his larger 
pistol was also there. He had not 
clapped eyes upon his notorious prop- 
erty since he had taken a clear hundred 


pounds of Colonel Bradley one windy 
night three weeks back on the Ash- 
bourne road. The recollection of his 
encounter with the distinguished sol- 
dier stirred him to immediate action. 
In a very few minutes, when it would 
be totally dark, he judged the Man- 
chester Mail would come toiling up 
that hill. “Captain Scarlet’ would be 
there to meet it. 

With that unerring sense of localities, 
which had been no small factor in mak- 
ing the man so successful, he reached 
the lonely homestead. Here he dis- 
mounted and entered. Standing on 
one of the feeding troughs, he ran his 
hand between the thatching and a 
broad rafter. There, sure enough, he 
found the coat. It was of silk and un- 
lined. Around the edge of the collar 
ran a narrow gold braid. Folded 
neatly it occupied a very small space. 
A little further along the rafter his 
hand struck the leather holster con- 
taining the horse pistol. This was 
wrapped round with hay, and was, he 
assured, himself, perfectly uninjured 
from exposure to damp. He loaded it 
carefully, as also the smaller weapon 
he carried with him where danger 
might chance to come. Though snow 
had not yet fallen, the night was bit- 
terly cold, and he decided not to wear 
the silk coat there and then in ex- 
change for his riding coat, as was his 
usual custom, but to put it on at the 
last minute over the other, for the gar- 
ment was made loose so as to admit of 
this arrangement. Then he strapped 
the holster to the saddle, Blouzelinda, 
his mare, waiting patiently all the 
while. He regretted greatly not hav- 
ing any false white stockings handy 
for the bay. These were little make- 
beliefs, bandages, in fact, which he 
had found very useful and misleading 
more than once of a dark evening: as 
when Mr. Sheriff Lounger had caused 
a handbill to be issued offering a re- 
ward to any person giving information 
as to the whereabouts of a suspicious- 
looking stranger, riding a bay with 
three (if not four) white, stockings; 
whereas Blouzelinda had not a single 
white hair in her body. But he de- 
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cided with his usual complacency to 
make the best of things. Play ran 
rather high at Laughton, nor had he 
been having the best of luck at the card 
table: so if fortune should smile on 
him, and send in his way a well-laden 
yet awestruck mail coach—why George 
Hawley would probably prove equal 
to the occasion. 

And he did. I am of opinion that if 
the authorities at his Majesty’s prison 
of Newgate had ever had it in their 
power to publish a volume of the me- 
moirs and adventures of the Honor- 
able George Hawley, commonly known 
as “Captain Scarlet,” the robbery of 
the Manchester Mail on New Year’s 
eve, 1784, would rank as his most dar- 
ing and successful exploit. The very 
audacity of the man took the passen- 
gers (but five in number and three of 
them inside) by surprise. 

“Coin of the realm, gentlemen,” he 
said—“coin is all I ask. There is too 
much paste abroad, and too poor a mar- 
ket for it, for me to petition you, hum- 
bly, though persuasively, for your 
jewels.” 

“And I beg you to be quick,” he went 
“It blows (thank you) uncommon 
like snow. A paltry twenty guineas, 
not more, I’ll warrant in this light 
purse. Why, sir! I vow I took you at 
first sight for Trade. A thousand 
apologies. Speed is everything. May 
85 bring you luck, gentlemen, and this 
way again with fuller purses. But I 
detain you. Three of your horses 
are dying to be off, and the fourth is, I 
fear, already dead. Good-evening.” 

The off-wheeler lay in the roadway; 
the “Captain” had given the poor brute 
the right barrel the moment the coach 
had come within pistol-range. The 
others kicked and fidgeted, whilst the 
postboys and guaru alternately trem- 
bled and swore. For all the dim light 
of the coach lamps, they had caught a 
glimpse of a man in a mask with a 
pistol, a resolute figure in red. Ina 
twinkling they knew him for the no- 
torious “Captain Scarlet,” the talk and 
terror of every tavern on the road. 

It had been the deuce of a long 
speech for him, for the passengers had 


on. 


But he had 


been desperately slow. 
looted them of nearly two hundred and 
fifty pounds between them, and now 
lost no time in galloping down a side 
lane. 

After a distance of nearly a mile he 
pulled up He could hear no sound of 
pursuit, and rightly judged that none 
had been made. So he slipped the coius 
and notes into a small bag he carried. 
This he placed in an inner pocket of his 
third waistcoat. Then he took off the 
coat, folding it neatly into as small a 
space as possible, and placing it in one 
of the large outer pockets of his riding 
coat. The pistol and holster he put 
carefully into another pocket. 

Snow had begun to fall, and for the 
life of him he could not call to mind any 
safe hiding-place for his tell-tale coat 
and pistol nearer to hand than their 
original one—which he knew must now 
be fully.two miles distant. It would 
be exceedingly rash of him to venture 
to return there. If snow should con- 
tinue to fall obvious traces of his 
whereabouts might be left. So, after 
much consideration, he decided on an 
exceedingly rash course. He would 
take the coat and pistol with him to 
Laughton Park. On his immediate 
return the servants and household 
would have to be avoided, but once 
alone in his own bedroom he could 
place them in a leather valise, in which 
he kept locked certain papers, and to 
which he had never given his servant 
access. 

Mr. George Hawley arrived at 
Laughton about seven o’elock in the 
evening. The household was in a state 
of great excitement, preparing for the 
ball, at which it was expected the duke 
and duchess and their party would be 
present. Hawley entered the house 
unobserved, passing from the stables 
through the servants’ quarter. On 
the great staircase, as ill luck would 
have it, whom should he meet but 
little Horace Stayne. He was a curly- 
headed child of seven, and with him 
Mr. Hawley was, as always with chil- 
dren, a vast favorite. 

“Where have you been, Mr. Haw- 
ley?’ the child questioned. “It has 
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been oh, ever so dull without you! No 
one tells me stories of highwaymen or 
London, and papa and the gentlemen 
would not let me go shooting with 
them to-day. Only two days,” he went 
on, “and then it will be my birthday, 
and though Aunt Lauder will be sure 
to send me a stupid book, mamma is 
going to give me a real pony of my 
own. What have you got in there?’ 
he asked suddenly, running his hand 
over the outside of the bulging pocket 
of Hawley’s coat. , 

“Ah, Horace, my boy!” he answered, 
with fatal readiness, “that’s a birth- 
day present for you, but you shall not 
see it, Master Curious, until the day?’ 

At last he made his escape from his 
little friend, and, dismissing his valet 
on some pretext or other, carefully 
stowed the coat and both his pistols in 
the valise, which he locked. 

Notwithstanding a heavy fall of 
snow. Lady Stayneyard’s New Year’s 
ball was a very brilliant affair, and the 
following morning, when the party re- 
assembled, formed the subject of many 
pleasant recollections and much criti- 
cism. But the appearance of the 
duchess—whether Lady Dora Seton’s 
diamonds were real or paste—and the 
outrageous behavior of Miss Betty Sut- 
ton and young Droicey Flottott, who 
had taken the floor together somewhat 
oftener than was thought conventional, 
these, as topics of conversation, paled 
to insignificance when the news ar- 
rived of the latest daring feat on the 
highway of that scoundrel “Captain 
Scarlet.” 

The bishop made the matter the ex- 
cuse for a learned and very eloquent 
discourse upon the iniquity of poverty. 
My lord laughed considerably, contra- 
dicted the bishop with great ingenuity, 
and vowed that he admired the fel- 
low’s dash and impudence. Miss 
Goodchild, a daughter of the most dis- 
tinguished hanging judge on the cir- 
cuit, had it from a friend that ‘‘Captain 
Scarlet” was the handsomest, politest 
gentleman in the world, a statement 


which Mr. George Hawley, in his 
gravely courteous manner, begged 
leave to doubt. 
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The whole treatment of the affair in- 
terested Hawley beyond measure. He 
smiled to himself at the gradual em- 
bellishment of the story. At noon, the 
daring villain had shot a wheeler and 
a postboy, and taken near four hun- 
dred pounds. By one o’clock, the 
booty was assessed at six hundred, and 
guineas, and a quantity of diamonds 
with the near leader thrown in. An 
hour later—and Mr. Hawley’s own in- 
vention was responsible for the pictur- 
esque addition—the gallant of the road 
had refused to accept the shillings of a 
rosy-cheeked milkmaid, and had taken 
a kiss in exchange. 

Horace, you may be sure, was not the 
least enthusiastic listener to these 
rumors. Those delightful hours spent 
with Mr. Hawley in the library had 
stimulated his interest in robberies on 
the highway, and he recounted the do- 
ings of the mysterious “‘Captain”’—the 
great “Searlet”—with vast admiration 
and enjoyment. 

It wanted but a short time of the din- 
ner hour. Lady Stayneyard and Haw- 
ley were alone in one of the withdraw- 
ing-rooms. She had been loud in her 
censure of crime on the road. It was 
so cowardly, she held. This man they 
ealled “Scarlet,” had he ever been 
really face to face with danger? She 
dared venture to maintain that at heart 
“Captain Scarlet” was a bully and a 
coward. Men talked randomly of his 
courage, but had he not always held 
the cards? 

“Would not ‘Captain Scarlet’ 
death bravely?” he asked. 

“It is only the good who dare die,” 
she answered. 

At that he was silent. Presently he 
looked up and said gravely: “You 
speak as though it would be noble of a 
bad man to meet death fearlessly. Do 
you believe that? I blame none for 
acknowledging their But how 
serious we have grown! I sit preach- 


face 





ing here for all the world as if I knew 
something of these great subjects, life 
and honor, and even death. 
something and forgive me.” 

Lady Stayneyard turned to the harp- 
sichord, an instrument on which she 


Play me 
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boasted an admirable proficiency. A 
gavotte of Gluck’s set Mr. Hawley in 
mind of a volume by a young and little 
known composer—a Mr. Mozart. He 
had brought the book with him as a 
present to his hostess; if she would ex- 
cuse him for a moment he would bring 
the gift to her. 

The music, he recollected, was in his 
bedchamber in the locked valise. 
Whilst he was searching for it he 
caught the unmistakable sound of a 
snowball striking the window of the 
dressing-room adjoining. He found 
the book, and without pausing to lock 
the valise, went to the dressing-room 
window. This he flung open. Out- 
side in the snow-covered courtyard he 
saw little blue-eyed Celia Stayne. In 
her hand was a second snowball, 
which, with marvellous accuracy for a 
child of eight, she aimed at Hawley. 
In a moment Mr. Hawley replied, col- 
lecting the snow from the window-sill, 
and a brief battle ensued. In no time, 
however, his ammunition ran out, and 
he withdrew. 

“Ah! you coward, Mr. Hawley!” he 
heard her calling; “come down and 
fight it out.” 

As he passed through his bedroom, 
he caught sight of the valise lying shut, 
apparently exactly as he had left it, 
with the keys in the lock, and he turned 
the key without opening it. Little did 
he think that in so short a space of 
time Master Horace had been there, 
curiously searching for the birthday 
present he had so foolishly mentioned 
to him. This the child had not found, 
but a pistol and a wonderful scarlet 
coat had instantly struck his fancy, 
and calmly extracting these from their 
hiding-place, he had slipped out of the 
room with them. 

Mr. Hawley returned to the drawing- 
room. Lady Stayneyard was not there, 
The room was quite empty. On her 
ladyship’s escritoire lay the programme 
of the concert for that evening. It 
was written in a fine, clear hand, and 
inscribed with many curls and flour- 
ishes. He read twice, “Song—Mr. 
George Hawley,” and he tried to make 
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up his mind which of his favorites he 
would sing. 

He was softly humming to himself 
the opening bars of a ballad to a set- 
ting by Purcell, when through the open 
doorway he heard Lady Stayneyard’s 
voice. 

“Mr. Hawley, Mr. Hawley!” 
cried. “Help! I am attacked!” 

There was no distress whatever in 
the tone, but for all that in a moment 
Hawley was at the foot of the stair- 
case from whence he fancied the cry 
came. 

Here a curious sight met him. Four 
steps from the top of the flight, lean- 
ing against the wall just under the 
famous Laughton Zucchero, stood 
Lady Stayneyard, with a look of the 
greatest amusement in her eyes. But 
on the landing at the top, the winter 
sunlight, through the great west win- 
dow, showed Hawley a figure which, 
for a moment, made him feel almost 
faint. 

There stood little fair-haired Horace, 
dressed in a faded scarlet coat which 
trailed on the ground, and over his face 
he wore the crape mask he had found 
in the pocket of it. 

Hawley recognized the coat in a 
flash, though it was many months since 
he had seen it by daylight, and he set 
himself down for lost. 

“In the king’s name you will deliver 
to Captain Scarlet!” cried Horace to 
his mother, not noticing Hawley’s 
presence. And with that he raised 
a cocked pistol—Hawley’s smaller 
weapon—and pointed it at his mother, 
who with well-assumed fright was 
fumbling in the pocket of her dress. 

Hawley saw the danger at once. The 
pistol, he remembered, was loaded. As 
like as not this child would kill his 
mother as she stood there laughing at 
him. 

With this recollection came to him 
that strange mental clearness and 
sense of strength which the sight of 
danger always provoked in him, and a 
recklessness that was somewhat more 
unusual. 

Quick as thought he shouted, “Cap- 
tain Scarlet, by your leave I am here 


she 








re 
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to defend this lady. You will shoot 
me first.” And he raised his right 
hand, pointing the forefinger at Horace 
and snapping the others in a make- 
believe fashion. 

Instantly the action had the desired 
effect. Horace, noticing Mr. Hawley 
for the first time, turned the barrel full 
on him. 

“T wait for no man!” cried the little 
boy, “unless mamma hands me her 
jewels. I shall count three and fire.’ 

The inartistic lapse of ‘“‘mamma” for 
‘this lady” did not, you may be sure, 
escape George Hawley. In the sec- 
onds which followed his grave eyes 
for a moment met those of Lady 
Stayneyard. With a faint smile of irri- 
tation he noted that she smiled a little. 
How slowly Horace counted! At 
“two,” Lady Stayneyard held her 
hands to her ears. A cold sense of 
calm, almost triumph came to him. 

“Three!” said Horace. There was a 
click, and he knew that the pistol had 
flashed in the pan. He thought how 
unlike the great highwayman such a 
mistake was. Then to his horror he 
heard Lady Stayneyard say:— 

“Horace, where did you find the won- 
derful coat? What a formidable pis- 
tol, too! Almost like a real one.” 

“T found them in Mr. Hawley’s——” 
the child began. 

But Hawley cut him short. “You 
little rascal!’ he cried, seizing him by 
the arm and quickly taking the pistol 
from him. “You have disclosed my 
secret.” 

“What secret, Mr. Hawley?’ Lady 
Stayneyard asked. 

“Why,” said Hawley, and he was 
himself once more, “I wished it to be 
a surprise. I had a notion to sing a 
couple of songs in this costume which 
I had made on purpose, at your enter- 
tainment this evening. Topical, you 
know. ‘Gentleman all, in the name of 
the king,” and ‘‘What, ho, there, my 
gallant spark!’ style of affair. They 
would not fail in this particular neigh- 
borhood and among the tenantry to be 
popular.” 

“How clever of you to think of such 
a splendid idea!” 


“Captain Scarlet is all the rage, and 
in all men’s minds.” 

“And you will do it quite admirably, 
too,” Lady Stayneyard continued, 
greatly pleased with the idea. “Why, 
Mr. Hawley, you are a born actor. I 
vow you went a shade paler when 
Horace pointed his pistol at you.” 

“Really?” said Hawley, smiling. “I 
suppose it ‘was the recollection of the 
horrible things you told me of your 
local terror. What a heartless ruffian 
he is, and how merciless!” 

“Fate send we may never meet him,” 
she said, with a little shudder. 

“He would not harm you for the 
world.” 

“Why do you say that?’ she asked 
suddenly. 

“Because, we have the rascal now,” 
he explained, somewhat illogically, 
holding Horace by the collar of the 
coat. But we will be lenient with him 
and pass sentence on him that he keep 
our secret until this evening, and in 
the mean time be compelled to listen to 
a rehearsal of my songs. It will be 
a great trial for him, I assure you. 
Shall we come to the music-room?” 

So they divested Horace of the coat 
and mask, and carried him a captive to 
the rehearsal. 

Lady Stayneyard’s' entertainment 
was, aS usual, a vast success, Mr. 
Hurdlestone sang “When to her lute 
Corinna sings,” with much taste, and 
Miss Dorothea Sutton’s execution on 
the harp was greatly admired. But 
the event of the evening was undoubt- 
edly the appearance of Mr. George 
Hawley as “Captain Scarlet.” His 
second song, of which one verse ran:— 


What ho! The ruddy guinea clinks; 
A ery! A pistol crack! 

Your gallant loves the dark, methinks, 
With Bow Street on his track. 

The shadows creep; the world’s asleep, 


was almost universally popular. 

Miss Goodchild, however, vowed that 
Mr. Hawley ‘was not near so hand- 
some as the real Captain Scarlet; and 
the critics were unanimous in agreeing 
that, though the performance was very 
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spirited, the coat was scarcely of the 
correct shade. 
ARTHUR STUART. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF CARDINAL 
NEWMAN. 


When first I made acquaintance with 
Newman I was young and impression- 
able, and for that reason all the more 
able to appreciate at least a portion of 
what was most remarkable about him. 
It was late in 1888, and Oxford, apart 
from its illustrious inmate, would 
have well repaid me for my journey 
from Ireland, not then a short one. 
The sun was setting as I approached it, 
and its last light shone brightly from 
the towers, spires, and domes of En- 
gland’s holy city. Such a city I had 
never seen before, and the more I saw 
of it the more deeply was I touched. 
Its monastic stillness is not confined 
to its colleges; much of the city besides, 
in spite of modern innovations, wore 
then an aspect of antiquity; and the 
staid courtesy of those whom I met in 
the streets contrasted delightfully with 
the bustle, the roughness, and the strly 
self-assertion encountered in the thor- 
oughfares of our industrial centres. 
I had often to ask my way, and the 
reply was generally an offer to accom- 
pany me. It reminded me of what I 
had heard respecting Spain, viz., that 
every peasant there is a gentleman. As 
I walked I recited to myself Words- 
worth’s sonnet on Bruges, and won- 
dered why the most patriotic of poets 
had not rather addressed it to Oxford. 
There seemed a rest about that city, 
bequeathed to it by the strength of old 
traditions, which I have nowhere else 
enjoyed so much except at Rome. 

“While these courts remain,” I said 
to myself, “and nothing worse is heard 
than the chiming of these clocks and 
bells, the best of all that England 
boasts will remain also.” ‘Nothing 
come to thee new or strange,’ is written 
upon every stone in those old towers, 
which seem to have drunk up the sun- 
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sets of so many centuries and to be 
quietly breathing them back into mod- 
ern England’s more troubled air. How 
well those caps and gowns harmonize 
with them! Certainly Oxford and 
Cambridge, with all their clustered 
colleges, are England’s two anchors let 
down with the past. May they keep 
her long from drifting from the regions 
dedicated to piety and learning into 
those devoted but to business or pleas- 
ure. 


The ancient spirit is not dead: 
Old times, I said, are breathing here, 


In Oxford there then abode a man, 
himself a lover of old times, and yet one 
who in fighting his way back to them 
had in the first place to create an order 
of things relatively new—John Henry 
Newman. I had left for him a letter 
of introduction from an eminent Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Dublin, the Rev. 
J. H. Todd, to whose learning, liberal- 
ity, and patriotism Ireland has owed 
much. Early in the evening a singu- 
larly graceful figure in cap and gown 
glided into the room. The slight form 
and gracious address might have be- 
longed either to a youthful escetic of 
the Middle Ages or a graceful and 
high-bred lady of our own days. He 
was pale and thin almost to emdcia- 
tion, swift of pace, but, when not walk- 
ing, intensely still, with a voice sweet 
and pathetic both, but so distinct that 
you could count each vowel and conso- 
nant in every word. I observed later 
that when touching upon _ subjects 
which interested him much he used 
gestures rapid and decisive, though not 
vehement, and that while in the ex- 
pression of thoughts upon important 
subjects there was often a restrained 
ardor about him, yet if individuals 
were in question he spoke severely of 
none, however widely their opinions 
and his might differ. As we parted I 
asked him why the cathedral bells rang 
at so late an hour. “Only some young 
men keeping themselves warm,” he an- 
swered. “Here,” I thought, “even 
amusements have an_ ecclesiastical 
character.” He had asked me to 
breakfast with him the next morning 
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and meet his young friend Frederic 
Rogers, afterwards Lord Blachford, a 
man later as remarkable for high abil- 
ity as high principle, and especially for 
what Sir Henry Taylor called his mar- 
vellous gift of “sure-footed rapidity” 
in the despatch of business. After 
breakfast he placed me in the hands of 
Mr. Mozley, who became my guide 
among the objects of especial interest 
at Oxford, an office not less kindly dis- 
charged the next day by Mr. Palmer, 
well known from his theological works. 
I shall never forget the kindness which 
I received at that time, and later, from 
distinguished men, several of whom 
reminded me that my family name had 
old associations with Oxford, while 
others gave me letters to eminent per- 
sons in Rome. 

I did not see Newman again till after 
the lapse of three or four years. Many 
things had occurred in the interval. He 
had read much, he had thought much, 
and he had written much. His fame 
had grown; so had the devotion of his 
friends, the animosity of his enemies, 
and the alarms of many admirers. 
Those alarms had beén much increased 
by one of the recent ‘‘Tracts for the 
Times,” the celebrated Tract No. 90. 
The wits were contented with averring 
that No. 90 meant only “No Go.” Sey- 
eral of the university authorities, how- 
ever, thought that the tract was no 
laughing matter, and instituted pro- 
ceedings against its author, Newman, 
probably with regret, but in the convic- 
tion that it was injurious to the 
“Thirty-nine Articles,’ which Mr. 
O’Connell had called the “forty stripes 
save one” inflicted by Queen Elizabeth 
on the Church of England;”’ but the 
High Chureh reply was that if the 
“Thirty-nine Articles” felt aggrieved, 
so much the worse for them, since in 
that case they must be opposed to “pa- 
tristic antiquity,” by which the Church 
of England professed to stand. Many 
pamphlets were written on the subject, 
one of them by a layman, my old friend, 
R. M. Milnes, afterwards Lord Hough- 
ton. I remember Wordsworth’s read- 
ing it and giving it high praise; and I 
remember also Dr. Whewell’s reply to 
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some one who expressed surprise at 
Milnes’s holding any opinions upon 
such a subject. “Oh, he holds none: 
but he took a fancy to write a philo- 
sophic essay on the subject of the day; 
so he wrote what he thought a philo- 
sophie mind like Thirlwall’s might 
think.” It was a very brilliant essay. 
The stir made by “Tract 90” gave it an 
immense circulation, with the proceeds 
of which Newman bought a library, 
now included in that at the Edgbaston 
Oratory; but though he bore with a 
dignified self-control what his friends 
regarded as a persecution, yet a tract 
generally regarded as one that ex- 
plained the Thirty-nine Articles by ex- 
plaining them away could not but in- 
crease the distrust with which he had 
long been regarded both by the Evan- 
gelical and the Establishmentarian 
party in the Church of England. Sev- 
eral recent occurrences, on the other 
hand, had impaired Newman’s con- 
fidence in her position, especially the 
“Jerusalem Bishopric,” which he re- 
garded as a fraternization of that 
Chureh with a German non-episcopal 
community, and also as a hostile intru- 
sion into the diocese of an Eastern 
bishop possessing the “apostolical suc- 
cession and primitive doctrine.” Against 
that measure he and Dr. Pusey had 
solemnly protested, but in vain. Their 
interference had given great offence 
in high ecclesiastical quarters; and not 
a few made themselves merry at the 
war between the bishops and their 
chief supporters, while a story went 
round that the wife of some dignitary 
had openly stated that she could not 
approve of the indiscriminate study of 
“the Fathers” among the clergy, be- 
cause it tended to “put thoughts into 
the heads of young curates.” Newman 
was then “quadraginta annos natus,” 
yet even he apparently had not escaped 
this danger: for, though his mastery of 
“the Fathers” was almost as much an 
acknowledged fact as his mastery of 
Holy Scripture, their teaching no 
longer, as once, seemed to him much 
to resemble that of the Established 
Church. He wished to be at liberty, 
and he resigned his Oxford preferment 
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and retired to Littlemore. That voice 
the “solemn sweetness” of which, as 
Mr. Gladstone described it, had pierced 
all hearts at St. Mary’s, was heard 
there no more except in sad memory 
and sadder anticipation. Men remem- 
bered that the pathos so much more 
powerful than any vehemence could 
have been, that insight which made his 
gentleness so formidable a thing, those 
dagger-points of light flashed in upon 
the stricken conscience, and, most of 
all, that intense reality which sent a 
spiritual vibration over the land, with 
the warning, ‘““Words have a meaning 
whether we mean that meaning or 
not.” These things men remembered, 
perhaps the more because they saw the 
man no more. 

Littlemore was but three miles from 
Oxford. He had retired there to a 
hermitage stiller even than Oxford— 
that Oxford described by “Wulfstan 
the Wise” as serener than the summit 
of Olympus, the Olympus which he 
thus describes.— 

So tranquil were the elements there, ’tis 
said 

That letters by the finger of the priest 

Writ in the ashes of the sacrifice 

Remained throughout the seasons un- 
effaced.* 

To Littlemore I walked alone through 
the fields from Oxford. The little 
hermitage had been changed into a 
little monastery by the addition of 
some small rooms which sheltered a 
few young men who, like those that ac- 
companied Plato in the gardens of 
Academe, walked with him that they 
might learn from him. One of these 
youths was afterwards well known as 
Father Ambrose St. John, who, but 
for his premature death, would have 
been Newman’s biographer. Another 
was Father Dalgairns. I asked one of 
them whether they recited the “Canon- 
ical Hofrs” of the Breviary, and un- 
derstood that they did so. I was deeply 
interested that day by my interview 
with Newman, though he seemed to me 
more reserved than when I bad first 
made his acquaintance, and very 
grave, if not actually depressed. The 

1 Edwin the Fair, by Sir Henry Faylor. 
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final casting up of an account is a more 
difficult process than the preliminary 
ranging of the figures one beneath an- 
other. Newman’s long and arduous 
studies had collected a vast mass of 
philosophical and theological mate- 
rials; and the details were doubtless 
arranging themselves in his mind and 
pointing towards the sum total. That 
sum total, perhaps, looked daily less 
like what he had contemplated in his 
youthful anticipations—a Church of 
England triumphant here below, pure 
as the earliest day-dawn of the Faith, 
venerable as the sagest antiquity, 
cleansed from medieval accretions, en- 
riched by modern science, daily rising 
up out of the confusions of the six- 
teenth century, and delivering itself 
from secular bonds at no loss but that 
of diminished revenues; one with a 
gradually increased colonial extension, 
making her the inheritor of a second 
“orbis terrarum;” and ultimately a re- 
union with the earlier one. Such ever 
since my boyhood had been my aspira- 
tion: how much more it must. have been 
his! Yet that day as we walked to- 
gether—for he was good enough to ac- 
company me most of the way to Oxford 
—those aspirations did not seem to 
smile upon him amid the summer field 
flowers as they had smiled four years 
previously that night when the cold 
Christmas winds blew the cathedral 
chimes over us. Newman’s mind, how- 
ever, was not like Mr. Ward’s which 
always saw with a diamond clearness 
what it saw at all; it included a large 
crepuscular region through which his 
intelligence had to pass before its dawn 
broadened into day. No one could ap- 
preciate better than he the subtlety of 
illusions, or their dangerous conse- 
quences; no one could feel more pro- 
foundly the pain of severing old ties; 
but he has told us that he could never 
see why any number of difficulties 
need produce a single doubt as regards 
matters of faith; and perhaps he might 
have added that he could never see 
why any amount of suffering need 
paralyze action in matters of duty, 
when at last certainty had emerged 
from the region of doubt. Daily I 
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heard reports which he met neither 
with encouragement nor denial, but 
with reserve. Some of his followers 
began to whisper, “Our great admiral 
will transfer his flag to another ship.” 
Others said, “The Church of England 
will be the better for losing a formi- 
dable guest. The acorn blown by a 
chance gust into a china vase, if it con- 
tinued to grow there would break it 
up.” 

In 1845 Newman’s secession was not 
attended by that of as many others as 
had been expected, though it included 
one, a great power in himself, the poet 
Faber, who renounced poetry for a 
higher work; but it left profound mis- 
givings in the breasts of others, who 
continued their researches, carried 
their principles out in their parochial 
labors, and watched the signs of the 
times. They had not to wait long. 
The ‘‘Gorham judgment” was pro- 
nounced, and within a few years about 
three hundred, some say four hundred, 
of the Anglican clergy, as I am in- 
formed, had followed his example, 
many of them to their worldly ruin 
and that of their families, together 
with a far larger number of highly edu- 
cated laymen. Newman’s “Lectures” 
were believed to have assisted many 
persons in doubt at that crisis. Mr. 
R. H. Hutton, whose work on Newman 
appears to me far the best thing on the 
subject which I have seen, wrote in it 
as follows:— 


When Newman at last made up his mind 
to join the Church of Rome his genius 
bloomed out with a force and freedom 
such as he never displayed in the Anglican 
Communion; 


and elsewhere he thus illustrates that 
remark :— 


The “Lectures on Anglican Difficulties” 
was the first book generally read, amongst 
Protestants, in which the measure of his 
literary power could be adequately taken. 
. .. Here was a great subject with which 
Newman was perfectly intimate, giving 
the fullest scope to his powers of orderly 
and beautiful exposition, and opening a 
far greater range to his singular genius 
for gentle and delicate irony than any- 
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thing which he had hitherto written. ... 
Never did a voice seem better adapted to 
persuade without irritating. 


I was among the many present at 
those lectures in 1850, and to me noth- 
ing, with the exception of the “Divina 
Commedia” and Kenelm Digby’s wholly 
uncontroversial “Mores  Catholici,” 
had been so impressive, suggestive, 
and spiritually helpful. I was also 
struck by their impassioned eloquence, 
which brought to me the belief that 
“if this man had chosen for himself a 
parliamentary career he must have 
carried all before him.” The extreme 
subtlety which belonged to his intelli- 
gence was then shown to be but one of 
many faculties, and opposed no hin- 
drance to his equal power of exciting 
vehement emotion, though he did so 
apparently unconsciously, on this occa- 
sion, perhaps, restrained by the solem- 
nity of the subject discussed and the 
circumstance that the lectures were 
delivered in a church. Many passages 
might be cited in illustration of this re- 
mark, such as the last half-dozen pages 
of Lecture 10, contrasting the calami- 
tous condition of the Church in the 
days of Jansenism, the French Revo- 
lution, and Napoleon, when the pope 
was his prisoner, and when many 
among the Church’s enemies boasted 
that the papacy was at an end, with 
the sudden change when her chief ene- 
mies had vanished, and there had re- 
turned to her an energy and health not 
hers for a very long preceding time. 
Nothing about those lectures was more 
remarkable than the celerity with 
which they were composed. They 
were written as they were read—once 
or twice a week, I think—a rapidity as 
great as that with which the successive 
chapters of his “Apologia” followed 
each other many years later. His ge- 
nius was always stimulated by a sud- 
den pressure. 

I had become a Catholic more than 
five years later than Newman. The 
time when I saw most of him was in 
1856. Soon after the Catholic Univer- 


sity had been opened by him in Dublin 
at the command of Pope Pius the 
Ninth, he requested me to deliver at it 
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a series of lectures on literature. I 
thought myself incompetent for such a 
task; but I could not refuse compliance 
with a wish of his, and, although not a 
professor, I delivered about a dozen, 
the substance of two among which was 
long afterwards (A. D. 1889) published 
in a volume of essays. When the day 
for the delivery of the first lecture ar- 
rived, Newman invited me to take up 
my abode in the larger of the two uni- 
versity houses, over which he presided 
personally, surrounded by a consider- 
able number of Irish students, together 
with a few foreign youths of distin- 
guished families attracted by his 
name. 

The arduous character of Newman’s 
enterprise in Dublin became the more 
striking from the contrast afforded by 
the humble houses which bore the 
name of the “Catholic University” to 
the monumental buildings of Trinity 
College, Dublin, not to speak of the 
magnificent homes provided for learn- 
ing and religion at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge by the piety of Catholic ages. 
The difficulties connected with the 
creation of a new university are great 
under the most favorable’ circum- 
stances; here they were immeasurably 
increased by the determined opposi- 
tion of successive governments and 
Parliaments, which steadily refused to 
concede to the Catholic University a 
charter, a public endowment, or uni- 
versity buildings. The opposition was 
stimulated by a vehement doctrinaire 
enthusiasm in favor of the “Queen’s 
Colleges,” long since admitted to be 
(excepting that at Belfast) a failure. 
The purely secular character of those 
colleges was solemnly protested 
against by the larger part of Ireland, 
both Catholic and Protestant, on the 
double ground that they violated the 
“rights of parents,” nearly all of whom 
preferred “religious education,” and 
also because in them, though not in 
popular education, religion was ban- 
ished from those higher studies with 
which it is so vitally connected, and 
banished at a time when youths are de- 
prived of the safeguards of home. The 
error was a grievous one, and both 
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England and Ireland feel 
quences to this day. 
secular ascendancy 
one. 
education was thus condemned, be- 
sides its more serious consequences, 
had others with a touch of the ludi- 
crous about them; but, as some one re- 
marked, ‘‘No one who laughs with con- 
sideration would laugh at sucha jest.” I 
confess I was pained by the very hum- 
ble labors to which Newman seemed 
so willingly to subject himself. It ap- 
peared strange that he should carve 
for thirty hungry youths, or sit listen- 
ing for hours in succession to the elo- 
quent visitors who came to recommend 
a new organist and would accept no 
refusal from him. Such work should 
have fallen on subordinates: but the 
salaries of such it was impossible to 
provide. The patience with which he 
bore such trials was marvellous, but 
he encountered others severer still. I 
cannot think that he received trom Ire- 
land aids proportioned to what ought 
to have been his. The poor, who had 
no direct interest in the university, 
paid for it in large annual contribu- 
tions several hundreds of thousands of 
pounds; the middle and higher classes 
were proportionately less liberal; and 
there were, perhaps, jealousies besides 
to which it is now needless to advert. 
In Ireland, however, Newman found 
many private friends who honored 
him aright and were greatly valued by 
him. Among these were Dr. Moriarty, 
long the head of “All Hallows Col- 


its conse- 

It added a new 
to the sectarian 
The poverty to which religious 


lege,” and later Bishop of Kerry; Dr. 
Russell, principal of Maynooth, the 
learned, the accomplished, and the 


kind; Dr. O'Reilly, S. J.; the late Judge 
O'Hagan, and others. He worked on, 
cheered by the grateful sympathy of 


men like these, including that great 
Irish scholar, Eugene O’Curry, to 


whom he had given the Irish professor- 
ship, and whose lectures, the most val- 
uable storehouse of Irish archeology, 
he attended. He was cheered by the 
great interests of religion which he be- 
lieved to be at stake, and by the aid 
which Irish genius and Irish aspira- 
tions, if true to their noblest mission, 
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must largely, as he also believed, have 
ministered. In that hope he gave Ire- 
land three of his noblest volumes and 
seven of the best years of his life. 
Newman was one of those who could 
work and wait. I remember his say- 
ing to me once, when things were look- 
ing dark:— 


We must not be impatient. Time is 
necessary for all things. If we fail at 
present to create a Catholic University 
there remains another great benefit which 
we may confer on Ireland. We can in 
that case fall back upon a second college 
in the Dublin University, one on as 
dignified a scale as Trinity College, and in 
all respects its equal; one doing for Cath- 
olics what Trinity College does for Prot- 
estants. Such a college would tide over 
the bad time, and eventually develop into 
a Catholic University. 


Many years have passed since he 
spoke, but neither a Catholic Univer- 
sity nor a Catholic college, founded at 
once on the two principles of “religious 
education” and of educational equality. 
has yet been provided. A Newman 
was given to Ireland, one longing to 
make of her what she was named in 
early Christian times, viz., “the School 
of the West,” and apparently she knew 
as little what to do with the gift as En- 
gland had known. The opportunity 
was lost. A foundation-stone was laid. 
On that occasion I wrote an ode, not 
worthy of its theme, but one aspiration 
of which may yet be fulfilled. It was 
that the statue of Newman might one 
day stand in the chief court of an Irish 
Catholic University. 

When I had been but a few days in 
Newman’s house I fell ill of searlatina, 
and the first of my lectures had to be 
read aloud by another person. I wished 
to be taken out of that house, lest the 
infection should spread; but for some 
time that course was interdicted; and 
every day, in spite of countless other 
engagements, Newman found time to 
sit by my bedside occasionally and de- 
light me by his conversation. When 
advancing towards convalescence I 
went to Bray for sea air, and he drove 
out to see me. I remember urging him 
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to make an expedition with me, when 
I was well enough, amid the beautiful 
scenery of Wicklow, and his answer- 
ing with a smile that he was full of 
work more important than the enjoy- 
ment of mountains and lakes—a re- 
mark which Wordsworth would have 
thought highly irreverent. I remem- 
ber also saying to myself, “The eccle- 
siastical imagination and the moun- 
tain worshipping imagination are two 
very different things; Wordsworth’s 
famous ‘Tintern Abbey’ describes the 
river Wye, its woods and waters, its 
fields and farms, as they could only 
have been described by one whose eye 
saw things visible and things invisible 
both. The one thing which it did not 
see was the great monastic ruin, for 
of it that poem says not one word; and 
now here is this great theologian who, 
when within a few miles of Glenda- 
lough Lake, will not visit it, though St. 
Kevin consecrated it by flinging the 
beautiful Cathleen from the cliff into 
its wave beneath.” I had to pass many 
a day at Bray, for my scarlatina was 
followed by other maladies, and so ex- 
hausted my strength that my poor at- 
tempts at exercise often ended by my 
having to lie down at full length on the 
road. A little later I went to Wick- 
low, and thence to Killarney, in hopes 
that the mountain air might restore 
me. That hope was long unfulfilled. 
I used to look at Mangerton and say, 
“Is it possible that I ever climbed a 
mountain?” But I am degenerating 
into “inferior matter.’ At Killarney 
I met my honored friend, Dr. Moriarty, 
with whom I had first made acquaint- 
ance when he was the head of that ad- 
mirable missionary college, All Hal- 
lows, which the Irish Church owes to 
a priest of lowly degree and of no high 
ability, but rich in charity and faith— 
a man to whom far lands have owed 
many of their best pastors. The bishop 
was making a visitation of his diocese, 
and offered me a place in his carriage. 
I gladly accepted it, and rejoiced the 
more when I found that our road 
passed through some of the most beau- 
tiful scenery in Europe—that combina- 
tion of mountain and seacoast which 
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has ever to me appeared to surpass in 
spirit-stirring beauty every other kind 
of scenery. As we drove along by cliff 
and bay, our discourse was chiefly of 
Newman. One night we slept at Der- 
rynane, O’Connell’s home. He would 
have liked Newman better than New- 
man would have liked him. 

It was one of fortune’s strangest 
freaks that brought two of Oxford’s 
most eminent sons to Dublin, Dr. 
Whately, Protestant archbishop there, 
and Newman. For seven years they 
dwelt nearly opposite to each other, at 
the northern and southern sides of St. 
Stephen’s Green; but, I believe, never 
met once. Newman considered that 
it was not for him to pay the first visit, 
and the archbishop perhaps thought 
that a renewed intimacy with his old 
friend might excite polemical jealous- 
ies in Dublin. I was present, however, 
at a meeting, the first since their Ox- 
ford days, between Newman and Glad- 
stone. It was at the hospitable board 
of my dear friend, Sir John Simon. 
They sat next each other after the la- 
dies had left the dining-room, but their 
conversation was confined to the topics 
of the day. Newman, however, at a 
later time, when in London, was the 
guest occasionally of Dean Church and 
of Lord Blachford. 

Newman and Sir Henry Taylor had 
also a singular sympathy for each 
other, though they had never met and 
though there was so much antagonistic 
in their opinions and dissimilar in their 
characters and pursuits. If they had 
met early, they would probably have 
been friends. They had in common a 
fearless sincerity and a serene 
strength; but one of them had found 
his training in the schools and the 
other in the world and in official duties. 
Another man of letters for whom New- 
man had a great love was Walter 
Scott. He delighted not only in the 
“Waverley Novels,” but, like Mr. Rus- 
kin, in Scott’s chivalrous poetry. His 
own great poem, ‘‘The Dream of Geron- 
tius,’ Sir Henry Taylor used to say, 
resembles Dante more than any poetry 
written since the great Tuscan’s time. 
Sir Henry could not have failed to ad- 
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mire also some of his short poems, such 
as his beautiful “Lead Thou Me on,” 
so strangely called a hymn, and an- 
other poem, not less admirable, though 
little known, respecting that painless 
knowledge of earthly things possessed 
by the happy departed. The last 
stanza of it expresses the theological 
teaching that it is neither with merely 
human feelings nor with eyes turned 
towards the earth that the souls of the 
blest regard the shapes of this lower 
earth. On the contrary, their eyes are 
fastened on the Beatific Vision; and it 
is in the “mirror of the Divine Knowl- 
edge” that they contemplate so much 
of the earthly things as is needed, in 
that region where charity is perfected, 
for the exercise of intercessory prayer. 
The mode in which they possess a se- 
rene knowledge of earthly things is 
thus illustrated in connection with a 
well-known passage in the Apoca- 
lypse:— 


A sea before 
The Throne is spread. Its still, pure glass 
Pictures all earth-scenes as they pass; 
We, on its shore, 
Share, in the bosom of our rest, 
God’s knowledge, and are blest. 


The “Dream of Gerontius,” as New- 
man informed me, owed its preserva- 
tion to an accident. He had written 
it on a sudden impulse, put it aside, 
and forgotten it. The editor of a mag- 
azine wrote to him asking him for a 
contribution. He looked into all his 
“pigeon holes,” and found nothing 
theological; but in answering his cor- 
respondent he added that he had come 
upon some verses, which, if, as editor, 
he cared to have, were at his command. 
The wise editor did care, and they were 
published at once. I well remember 
the delight with which many of them 
were read by the Bishop of: Gibraltar, 
Dr. Charles Harris, who was then on 
a visit with us, and the ardor with 
which we all shared his enjoyment. 

Newman’s tale of “Callista” is a book 
singularly different from his “Loss and 
Gain,” one being a vivid picture of a 
certain section of modern English life 
and the other a not less vivid picture 
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of life in the days of the old Roman 
Empire. The last was written, as he 
informed me, chiefly with a pencil in 
railway carriages, during a continental 
tour. No one who has read that work 
ean doubt that it was no less within 
the power of its author to have become 
a master of prose fiction than to have 
become a great poet or a first-rate par- 
liamentary orator. Such versatility 
would to most men have proved a se- 
rious peril, and we have probably lost 
much of the best poetry we might 
otherwise have inherited from Scott, 
Coleridge, Southey, and Landor, owing 
to the circumstance that they had 
equal gifts for other things as for poetic 
tasks; but Newman «was saved from 
such snares by his fidelity to a single 
and supreme vocation. He was emi- 
nently fitted, as I believe, to be a great 
historian, and a history of the early 
Church by him, as his ‘‘Historical Es- 
says” prove, even if it had descended 
only to the time of Charlemagne, must 
have been among the most valuable of 
historical works, from the absorbing 
interest of the theme and the many 
years which Newman had given to the 
study of early Christian times. New- 
man’s other avocations prevented us 
from having such a book from his 
hand. Inthe mean time we possess in 
the work of a great friend as well as 
ardent admirer of Newman (I allude 
to Mr. Allies’s work, “The Formation 
of Christendom,’’) a treatise on the 
Philosophy of early Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, at once so profound and so elo- 
quent that it may largely console us for 
the loss of one more work by Newman. 

At one time the pope had given New- 
man a commission to make a new En- 
glish translation of the Holy Scriptures 
from the Vulgate. He told me that he 
had heartily desired to undertake the 
task, but that unexpected difficulties, 
connected in part with vested inter- 
ests, had presented themselves, in ad- 
dition to those inherent in such a work; 
and thus another “frustration” was 
added to the many which beset his life, 
frustrations of which I never heard 
him complain; and certainly self-pity 
was no weakness of his. 
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If he had translated the New Testa- 
ment and the Psalms alone into En- 
glish worthy of them, it would have 
imparted to countless readers “the free- 
dom of no mean city,” opening out to 
them those treasure houses of manly 
and spiritual devotion the Breviary 
and other office books of the Church. 

After Newman had ceased to be con- 
nected with the Catholic University of 
Ireland, which I trust may yet reward 
his labors, even if it does not wholly 
fulfil his ideal, I saw him chiefly 
through my annual visits on my way to 
the Cumberland mountains and to 
Wordsworth’s grave. I never stood 


.beside that grave without a renewed 


wish that those two great men, surely 
England’s greatest men of thought in 
her latter day, had known each other. 
In many of their opinions they would 
have differed; but the intensely En- 
glish character of both and the pro- 
found affection cherished for his coun- 
try by each would have been a bond 
between them. 

There often exists between very dif- 
ferent men a latent resemblance, some- 
times even a physical resemblance, 
which long escapes observation. I was 
interested by hearing that after Words- 
worth’s death, several friends permit- 
ted to take a last look at one whom 
they had long loved and honored, as he 
lay on his bed of death, were deeply 
impressed by the resemblance which 
his face then bore to that of Dante, as 
preserved in the best portaits, a regem- 
blance which they had never noted be- 
fore. 

One of my most interesting visits to 
Newman was paid when I was on my 
way to Rome, early in 1870, the year 
of the General Council. Of course we 
spoke of the definition of the “Papal 
Infallibility” then regarded as prob- 
able. I well remember the vehemence 
with which he exclaimed, “People are 
talking about the definition of the pa- 
pal infallibility, as if there were and 
could be but one such definition. 
Twenty definitions of the doctrine 


might be made, and of these several 
might be correct, and several others 
might be exaggerated and incorrect.” 
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Every one acquainted with Newman’s 
teaching was aware that he fully be- 
lieved the doctrine—nay, that he had 
expressed that conviction in nearly 
every volume published by him subse- 
quently to his conversion. Conse- 
quently, when a letter of his written to 
a private friend in Rome, and published 
without his knowledge, had been mis- 
understood, and had consequently pro- 
duced a considerable though transient 
excitement, all such persons knew at 
once that what that letter contested 
was not the doctrine of the papal in- 
fallibility, but the expediency of de- 
fining it at that particular moment. 
When, some months later, the defini- 
tion was made, it proved to be a most 
moderate one, and therefore much dis- 
appointed some so-called ‘“Ultramon- 
tanes.” Several years later Newman, 
in his “Letter to the Duke of Norfolk,” 
replying to Mr. Gladstone’s “Vat- 
ican Pamphlets,” distinctly stated that 
the definition made by the council, so 
far from being an extreme one, was a 
strictly moderate one. It therefore 
belonged to that class of definitions 
which, six months before it was put 
forth, Newman had spoken of to me as 
being perfectly correct. As he has 
been much misrepresented in this sub- 
ject, I deem it a duty to him to record 
that conversation. 

To men who were acquainted with 
Newman only through his books,it was 
rather as a mind than as a man that he 
presented himself; but the converse 
was the case with those who enjoyed 
his intimacy. To them his great at- 
traction lay in what belonged to his 
personal being, the strange force of 
which often made itself felt almost at 
once, so entirely free was he from con- 
ventionality. Amid the society of 
those with whom he was not in sym- 
pathy it is true that the shyness of his 
nature bred a marked reticence, but, 
notwithstanding, with that reserve 
there was mixed a frankness. You 
might be left with a restricted knowl- 
edge, but not with an erroneous impres- 
sion. 

W. S. Landor makes some one say 
that the thoughts of a true man should 
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stand as naked as the statues of the 
God of Light; but he might have added 
a converse assertion, viz., that a man’s 
most sacred feelings should be shrouded 
in a dimness like that of the same 
God’s Delphic laurel grove. There was 
much in Newman which could only be 
made known to those deeply in sym- 
pathy with him, and the disclosure of 
which to others could only have led 
them into error. 

What men felt most in him was his 
extreme, though not self-engrossed, 
personality. It was a very human per- 
sonality, one that imposed upon him a 
large share of human sensibilities. and, 
perhaps by necessary consequence, of 
sorrows, cares, and anxieties. He had 
also, it is true, a strong sense of hu- 
mor; but in all serious matters his se- 
riousness was exigent, and nothing 
came to him lightly, although he had, 
notwithstanding, a strength that raised 
him up under the weight of sadness. 
Silence and stillness but kindled more 
the internal fires; and a narrow limit 
increased their force. His nature, one 


Built on a surging, subterranean fire, 
That stirred and lifted him to high at- 
tempts,’ 


was far more likely to be stimulated 
than kept down by the pressure of ad- 
versities. He had vehement impulses 
and moods which in his “Apologia” he 
alls “‘fierce;’’ and these were stung 
into activity in him, as in Edmund 
Burke, by the sight of oppression or 
injustice. But his temper was also 
one that abounded in sympathy. He 
was full of veneration. It was thus 
that, as he tells us, the lightest word of 
his bishop in his Anglican days was a 
conclusive challenge to his obedience. 
When some one pointed out Mr. Keble 
to him for the first time, he looked upon 
him with awe, and “when Mr. Keble 
took his hand he seemed sinking into 
the ground.” He tells us also that the 
“Christian Year” had largely helped to 
teach him two great truths to which 
he had always clung closely, and that 
he had ever considered and kept the 
day on which Mr. Keble preached the 
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assize sermon in the university pulpit 
as the start of the religious movement 
of 1833. 

In others also he greatly valued ven- 
eration, and thought that even when a 
snare it was still a thing entitled to 
sympathy. He told me that Mr. Keble 
possessed that quality in an extreme 
and even unfortunate degree; that it 
had always been directed especially 
to his father; and that the thought that 
in becoming a Roman Catholic he 
would place a gulf of separation be- 
tween him and his father must have 
rendered it difficult for him seriously 
even to ask himself the question 
whether such a step had become a 
duty. With Dr. Pusey—‘dear Pusey” 
he almost always called him—the ob- 
stacle to conversion was of another 
sort. He remarked to me that with 
many great gifts, intellectual as well 
as spiritual, Dr. Pusey had this pecul- 
iarity, that ‘the never knew when he 
burned,” the allusion being to a sport 
among children, when they have hid- 
den something away and encourage 
the searcher as he gropes his way 
nearer and nearer to it, “Warm,” 
“Hot,” “You burn.” Dr. Pusey, he 
said, might see a doctrine with clear 
insight, yet take no cognizance of 
another proximate to it—indeed, pre- 
supposed by it. “For years,” he said, 
“many thought Pusey on the brink of 
Rome. He was never near it.” Thus, 
strange as it seems, the two old friends 
co-operated even in separation; they 
stood at the two ends of the same 
bridge, and the one at the Anglican end 
of it passed the wayfarer on towards 
the Roman end, though he always 
strove to hold him back. 

The intellectual ardor of Newman is 
curiously illustrated by a remark made 
by Mr. Woolner, the sculptor, when he 
contemplated the plaster cast which he 
had made of Newman’s bust as placed 
at last in his studio when finished. He 
turned to a friend and said, ‘Those 
marble busts around us represent some 
of the most eminent men of our time, 
and I used to look on them with pride. 
Something seems the matter with them 
now. When I turn from Newman’s 
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head to theirs they look like vegetables.” 
What he was struck by was the in- 
tense personality of Newman’s face— 
a still intensity. 

Newman’s humanity was not more 
marked by his relations with Mr. Keble 
than by his relations with Dr. Pusey. 
In the early years of the “High 
Church” movement, to which he con- 
tributed more than all its other sup- 
porters put together, he had no desire 
to be its head, and was ever pushing 
Dr. Pusey into that position. And yet 
with that humility he united a strong 
belief in his own powers and a con- 
viction that God had imparted to him a 
high and special mission. That con- 
viction must have been a great support 
to him during all the numerous trials 
of his long life. One of the severest of 
those trials came upon him towards 
the close of that life. During its last 
two years the state of his eyes rendered 
it impossible for him to say mass. 
Few of his many afflictions pained him 
so deeply. 

Nothing more characterized New- 
man than his unconscious refinement. 
It would have been impossible for him 
to tolerate coarse society, or coarse 
books, or manners seriously deficient 
in self-respect and respect for others. 
There was also in him a tenderness 
marked by a smile of magical sweet- 
ness, but a sweetness that had in it 
nothing of softness. On the contrary, 
there was a decided severity in his 
face, that severity which enables a 
man alike to exact from others, and 
himself to render, whatever painful 
service or sacrifice justice may claim. 
With his early conviction that he had 
a mission, there had come to him the 
“thought that deliverance is wrought 
not by the many, but by the few.” In 
his “Apologia” he says: “I repeated to 
myself the words which have ever been 
dear to me from my school days: Er- 
oriare aliquis. Now, too, Southey’s 
beautiful poem of ‘‘Thalaba,”’ for 
which I had an _ immense liking. 
came forcibly to my mind.” The say- 
ing, “Out of the strong came forth 
sweetness,” was realized in Newman 
more than in any one else whom I have 
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known. In other matters, also, appar- 
ent opposites were in him blended. 
Thus while his intellect was pre-emi- 
nently a logical one, and while it 
seemed to him impossible or immoral 
to disown the authority of logic, when 
plainly exercised within her legitimate 
domain, yet no one felt more deeply 
that both the heart and the moral 
sense possess their own sacred tribu- 
nals in matters of reasoning as well as 
of sentiment. It was this conscious- 
ness which protected him from the 
narrowing tendencies to which the logi- 
cal passion, or habit, when acting by 
itself, so often leads. Many a vigorous 
mind includes but a single section of a 
mind like his. The logical faculty was 
in his case most fortunately supple- 
mented by an expansive imagination, 
which grasped thoughts immeasurably 
beyond the range of the mere logician. 
The largeness of his intellect thus, as 
well as his reverence and humility, 
protected him from the scepticism im- 
puted to him by men who, in his place, 
would have become not sceptics only, 
but unbelievers. It was that wide 
imagination which made him grasp the 
hidden but substantial analogies be- 
tween the chief schools of religious 
thought in the nineteenth century and 
the corresponding schools in the fifth. 
analogies which had never revealed 
themselves to minds perhaps as logical 
as his own, but which he could never 
repel, however much they distressed 
him. In Newman, again, above both 
the logical and the imaginative faculty 
there ever hung the spiritual mind, a 
firmament full of light, though clouds 
at times overswept it. These were the 
characteristics of Newman which made 
him write the memorable sentence: 
“No number of difficulties need produce 
a single doubt’—he meant doubt in a 
mind capable of real convictions. His 
mind swung through a wide are and 
thoughts apparently antagonistic often 
seemed to him supplemental each to 
the other. Thus he tells us in his 


“Apologia” that the existence in the 
world even of such sin and suffering as 
sometimes seem to make it incapable of 
reflecting its Maker’s countenance, im- 
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plies, for the true Theist, nothing dis- 


paraging to true Theism. What it 
teaches him is that the world cannot 
have remained what the Creator made 
it; that some dreadful catastrophe must 
have overtaken it, and wrecked its 
chief of creatures, Man—viz., the Fall 
—that, to keep due proportion, a second 
mystery, not less wonderful than that 
of a Creation must be true uo less, viz., 
an Incarnation, a Redemption, a De- 
liverance—in other words, that not 
only Theism is true, but that Chris- 
tianity, the practical Theism, is its sup- 
plemental truth. 

Another most remarkable union in 
Newman of qualities commonly op- 
posed to each other, was that of a 
dauntless courage with profound 
thoughtfulness. The men of thought 
and study are often timid men, and, 
when not timid, are indolent and averse 
to action, a thing which takes them*%out 
of that region in which they can trust 
themselves, and into a region in which 
their battle is a left-handed one. Men 
of this order may not on that account 
be consciously false to their convic- 
tions; but they wish to serve Truth, a 
jealous divinity, in their own way, not 
in hers; and they swerve aside from it 
on specious pretexts, when approach- 
ing near to that point from which the 
conclusion must be rudely plain, and 
where there can remain no other alter- 
native except that of avowed faithless- 
ness, or—serious inconvenience. In 
Newman there existed the rare union 
of the contemplative mind and the he- 
roic soul. Otherwise he might have 
pointed out its way to another genera- 
tion; but he would not have “led forth 
the pilgrimage.” 

It would be a mistake to suppose that 
Newman’s imagination, religious as it 
was, could spare no space for earthly 
interests. Had its energies been thus 
restricted, it would have dealt less vig- 
orously with heavenly subjects. Many 
of his writings show how keenly he 
had studied human character, and the 
degree in which it affects that great 
drama of providence called by us 
“History,” in which whole nations have 
their entrances and their exits, like act- 
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ors on the stage of life. Nothing ex- 
cept his zeal for the highest spiritual 
truths could exceed the sympathy felt 
by him with all that concerns the “Hu- 
manities;’ and I well remember the 
look of stern disapproval with which 
he spoke to me of the Abbé Gaume’s 
theory of education, one that must 
have excluded the Greek and Latin 
classics from the schools of Christiau 
youth, or left them but a small place 
therein. Another able and excellent 
man, Dr. Ward, would, I think, in that 
matter have sympathized with the 
abbé’s opinions more than with New- 
man’s. I recollect once, when I had 
remarked in a Jetter to him on the 
lamentable loss which the world must 
have sustained if all the works of 
@schylus and the other Greek drama- 
tists had perished, as most of them 
have, Dr. Ward’s replying that in the 
surviving works of those men he could 
really find almost nothing of a charac- 
ter to be call “ascetic,” and that there- 
fore he could not see what loss would 
have followed if the whole of them had 
disappeared. Newman could heartily 
admire, also, in spite of its limitations, 
the heroism of the early world. His 
admiration for the greatest of early he- 
roes, Alexander the Great, was ar- 
dently expressed in a letter to me on 
my sending him my drama bearing that 
name. It demanded, “Who was there 
but he whose object it was to carry on 
civilization and the arts of peace, while 
he was a conqueror? Compare him to 
Attila or Tamerlane. Julius Cvzesar 
compared with him was but a party 
man and a great general.” 

I have thus recorded some of those 
traits that struck me as most remark- 
able in Newman’s character. His 
career bore a singular resemblance toa 
that character. Till his forty-fifth 
year it was a disturbed one. If, as he 
informs us in his “Apologia,” his sub- 
mission to the Roman Catholic Church 
imparted to his soul a profound and 
lasting peace, while (a fact admitted 
alike by friend and foe), far from chill- 
ing or contracting, it greatly stimu- 
lated his genius and energies, it is not 
less true that the antecedent process of 
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conversion was to him an unusually 
painful one. That conversion meant 
a separation from all whom he most 
loved and honored, and also, but only 
apparently, a desertion of what was 
then regarded by many as the battle- 
field of principles, and as, in its place, 
at least an external fellowship with 
many to whom he had long felt a 
strong antipathy on the ground of their 
philosophic “liberalism,” or of the part 
they took in political “agitation... New- 
man was an intense loyalist, and he 
had once deemed it a duty of loyalty 
for him, as a Churchman, to see mat- 
ters theological, as long as that was 
possible, from an Anglican point of 
view. Eventually he had to choose 
between thinking independently and 
discarding those great main principles 
which for so many years had been con- 
solidating themselves both within his 
intellect and his heart, but which, as 
he had reluctantly discovered, could 
not be realized in England’s Estab- 
lished Church, and were realized, as 
they had ever been, in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Some persons haveexpressed surprise 
that a mind like Newman’s should have 
been so slow in making that discovery. 
They forget the difference ‘“’twixt 
now and then.” They should remem- 
ber that the wild cry of “The mass is 
idolatry!” had rung for several .cen- 
turies over the land, and that its 
echoes, though dying away in the dis- 
tance, had sounded in the ears of New- 
man’s generation. When passionate 
polemical errors have lived their time, 
and died, so far as the intellect is con- 
cerned, their angry ghosts continue yet 
for a season to haunt the imagination. 
We should also remember that when, 
in the sixteenth century, the very idea 
of the Church seemed to have been 
suddenly sponged out of the northern 
mind (otherwise the practical reforms 
then doubtless much needed must have 
been sought in a General Council, not 
imposed by local authorities), and 
when, in the nineteenth century, that 
idea had been partially restored, the 
last part of it to reappear was that of 
the Church’s visible unity. The new 











reformers thought it sufficient to resist 
Erastian tyranny and to revive the 
general teaching of Christian antiquity. 

It is easier to measure the swiftness 
or slowness of purely intellectual move- 
ments than of mixed movements, in- 
tellectual and spiritual both, because 
in the latter case we have to deal with 
Grace and with Reason both; in the 
former with Reason alone. Even in 
scientific enquiries, the philosopher's 
pace hds not the regularity which be- 
longs to that of the man of business 
or the man of fashion. The philosopher 
does not grudge the time he spends on 
reiterated experiments, though he 
often asserts that, in the end, the great 
discovery is reached by a bound, no 
one can say how. In Science that 
bound is commonly a flash of that ge- 
nius which is an inspiration in itself. 
In the case of Religion it is often an 
act of the highest Faith when to the 
humility and insight of Faith it has 
added her courage. 

AUBREY DE VERE. 





From The National Review. 
THE FAMILY COUNCIL IN FRANCE. 
. 
ITS HISTORY AND ORIGIN. 

We cannot with any certitude deter- 
mine the origin of that extra-legai,tri- 
bunal in France, known as the “Conseil 
de Famille,” a domestic court of justice 
accessible alike to rich and poor and at 
nominal cost, occupying itself with 
questions the most momentous as well 
as the minutest, vigilantly guarding the 
interests of imbecile and orphan, out- 
side the law, yet by the law rendered 
authoritative and binding. For hun- 
dreds of years the Family Council or 
informal Court of Chancery has thus 
acted an intermediary part; here sum- 
moned by humble members of the third 
estate to decide upon the guardianship 
of fatherless children, there convened 
in the Tuilleries on the occasion of an 
imperial betrothal. From the Middle 
Ages down to our own time, noble and 
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“roturier,” wealthy merchant and small 
shopkeeper, have taken part in these 
conclaves, the exercise of such a func- 
tion being regarded both as a civic duty 
and moral obligation. One object and 
one only is kept in view, namely, the 
protection of the weak. The law is 
stript of its cumbrous machinery, above 
all, deprived of its mercenary spirit. 
Not a loophole is left for underhand 
dealing or _ peculation. Simplicity 
itself, this system has been so nicely 
devised and framed that interested 
motive finds no place in it. Questions 
of property form the chief subject of 
enquiry and debate, yet so hedged 
round by precautions i& the fortune of 
minor or incapacitated that it incurs no 
risk. And in no other institution is 
witnessed to the same extent the un- 
compromising nature of French econ- 
omy. Justice here rendered is all but 
gratuitous. 

According to the best authorities this 
elaborate code of domestic legislation is 
the development of medizeval or even 
earlier customs. Under the name of 
“lavis de parents,” we find family coun- 
cils alike in those provinces having 
their own legal systems or “‘coutumes,” 
and those strictly adhering to Roman 
law. By litile and little such usages 
were formalized, and so gradually be- 
coming obligatory, in the fact, if not in 
the letter, were regarded as law. The 
extra-legal character of the family coun- 
cil is one of its most curious features. 

Among the oldest documents refer- 
ring to the subject is an edict of the fif- 
teenth century, signed by Réné, father 
of Margaret of Anjou. The presiding 
judge is herein forbidden to appoint any 
guardianship till he has heard the testi- 
mony of three syndics, as well as of the 
child’s relations, concerning the trustees 
proposed, their circumstances, position 
in life, and reputation. The syndics, be 
it remarked, were rural and municipal 
functionaries, replaced in 1789 by State- 
pzid “juges de paix.” Intermediaries 
between the law and the people, the 
syndics were elected by vote, their term 
of office generally lasting a year. 

The coutumes of Brittany and Nor- 
mandy took especial care to define and 
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regulate the family council. Thus an 
edict of 1673 ordains that six relations 
on the paternal, and as many on the 
maternal side of any orphan or orphans, 
shall assist the judge in selecting 
trustees. A clause of the Breton Code 
enjoined that consultation should be 
held as to the education of the minors in 
question, “the profession, whether of 
arms, letters, or otherwise, for which 
they should be trained, the same to be 
decided according to their means and 
position.” 

In the Nivernais, the family council 
consisted of seven members; in the 
Berri of six: in the Orléannais of five. 
The Parliament of Bordeaux in 1700 
fixed the number at six, as in the Berri. 

These facts show the importance at- 
tached to the function before the Revo- 
lution. Up to that period it was an 
elastic system based upon usage and 
tradition rather than law; the family 
council now underwent minute and 
elaborate revision at the hands of suc- 
cessive bodies of legists; finally em- 
bodied in the Code Napoléon it has 
undergone little modification to our own 
day. 

One of the most curious documents in 
this history is the rescript drawn up by 
Napoleon III. and his ministers at the 
Palace of St. Cloud, June, 1853. Fol- 
lowing the statutes regulating the posi- 
tion of all members of the Napoleonic 
House, we have here the Imperial 
Family Council, as permanently and 
finally organized. The emperor decided 
its constitution beforehand, once and 
for all. In other ranks of life such an 
assembly is called together when occa- 
sion requires. 

“The Conseil de Famille.’ runs the 
ordonnance, “shall be presided over by 
the Emperor in person, or some repre- 
sentative of his choosing: its members 
will consist of a Prince of the Imperial 
femily also chosen by the Emperor, of 
the Minister of State, the Minister of 
Justice, the Presidents of the Senate, 
the Legislative Body, and the Council 
of State, the first President of the Court 
of Cassation. of a Marshal of France 
or General of Division named by the 
Emperor.” 
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As we proceed in this enquiry we see 
how utterly at variance are autocratic 
principles with the real spirit of this 
domestic legislation. A body thus 
framed was a mere “vehmgericht,” not 
dealing certainly with life and death, 
but with personal liberty and funda- 
mental rights of the individual. Thus 
this imperial assembly could declare 
any member of the family incapable of 
managing his affairs, in other words, 
shut him up as a lunatic. All the 
powers vested in the Conseil de 
Famille were in this case without a sin- 
gle guarantee to the individual whose 
interests were concerned. 

The origin of this truly patriarchal 
system is doubtless two-fold. Although 
not directly traceable to Roman law, the 
family council must be considered as 
partly an outgrowth of that source. In 
certain cases legal decisions concerning 
the property or education of minors in 
ancient Rome were guided or modified 
by the advice of near relations. But 
there was no obligation on the part of 
the magistrate; his decision was final. 

On the other hand, the spirit of this 
domestic conclave is eminently Gallic. 
We find the same spirit animating 
French life at the present day. In 
France, the family does not only mean 
the group of father, mother, and chil- 
dren, who gather round a common 
board. “La Famille,” rather conveys 
the notion of a clan, the members of 
which are often settled within easy 
reach of each other, their entire lives 
spent not merely as kinsfolk, but as 
neighbors. To realize this aspect of 
French society we must live in the coun- 
try. 

“The entire system under considera- 
tion,’ writes a French lawyer, “is based 
upon the bonds which unite, or ought to 
unite, the members of a family. Itisa 
development, and not one of the least 
happy, of the patriarchal spirit. Its 
general tendency is excellent, and the 
rules framed for practical use are ad- 
mirably drawn up and adjusted. 
Further, this legislation is in perfect 
harmony with our national character 
and our theories concerning children 
generally. We love children, perhaps, 
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too well, since so often we spoil them by 
excess of tenderness.” Regard for the 
welfare of children and of property 
u.derlies the constitution of the “Con- 
seil de Famille;’ the same motives, 
therefore, that actuate minds in the 
present day were uppermost centuries 
ago. No more striking evidence of 
national affectionateness and fore- 
thought is to be found than in the 
family council as handed down from the 
days of the good King Réné to the Third 
Republic. 


Il. 
ITS CONSTITUTION. 


The family council may be described 
as the guardian of guardians. It is an 
assemblage of next-of-kin, or in de- 
fault of these, of friends, presided over 
by a justice of the peace, called together 
on behalf of orphans, of mentally in- 
eapacitated or incorrigible minors (see 
Art. 388 and 487 of the Code Civil). It is 
composed of six members exclusive of 
the juge de paix, namely, three next of 
kin on the paternal and three on the 
maternal side; in default of these their 
place may be filled by friends. Natural 
children, according to the law, have no 
relations; in their case, friends or 
relations of the father acknowledging 
them are eligible. No one who has for- 
feited civil rights by imprisonment can 
form part of the council; members must 
be of age, and where two are equally 
fit, the elder is selected in preference to 
the younger. 

Here follow some _ clauses that 
strongly bring out the Napoleonic dis- 
trust and contempt of women. From 
end to end of the Code Civil we discern 
this spirit. The woman, the wife, the 
mother, is relegated to the status of 
minor, imbecile, or criminal. Thus, no 
married woman can join a Conseil de 
Famille except the mother or grand- 
mother of the ward whose interests are 
in question; the .same rules hold good 
with regard to, guardianship. 

Friends taking the place of kinsfolk 
are always named by the juge de paix, 
and cannot be accepted simply from the 
fact of offering themselves. 
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Unnaturalized foreigners, or French 
people who have accepted another 
nationality, are ineligible for the family 
tribunal. Nor can those take part in 
the deliberations who at any time have 
had a lawsuit with parents of the minor 
in question. 

So much for the constitution of the 
family council. We will now proceed to 
its formalities. Here it is necessary 
to say a word about the juge de paix, 
whose name occupies a prominent place 
in this history. “French law,’ writes 
a legist in his commentary on the Con- 
seil de Famille, “constitutes the juge de 
paix natural protector of the minor.” 

The juge de paix, we need hardly say, 
is a creation of the Revolution. His 
mission, as set forth in the code, is to 
assist, conciliate, decide. He can sen- 
tence to short terms of imprisonment 
and to fines not exceeding two hundred 
francs. In cases of burglary, accident, 
murder, suicide, arson, he is immedi- 
ately summoned to the scene to take 
evidence. It is his office to seal the 
papers of defunct persons, and to pre- 
side at the family council. The appoint- 
ment of these rural magistrates is made 
by the State, and they receive from 
three to four thousand francs yearly, 
and a small retiring pension at the age 
of sixty. As a rule, entire confidence is 
placed in such intermediaries between 
the people and the higher courts of jus- 
tice. A juge de paix once informed me 
that in nine cases out of ten he was able 
to arrange disputes between employer 
and workman, or peasant owners quar- 
relling about boundaries. The family 
council is convoked by the juge de paix 
on his own account or at the request of 
friends or relations of the minor; sum- 
monses to attend may be sent out in two 
forms, either by a simple notice or by 
a “cédule” or obligatory request. In 
the former case, attendance is optional, 
in the latter refusal without valid ex- 
cuse exposes the offender to a fine of 
fifty francs. But what is a valid ex- 
cuse? “Accident, sickness, absence,” 
writes a commentator; in fact, any ob- 
stacle which the juge de paix holds 
insuperable. With him rests the re- 
sponsibility of the fine, also the compo- 
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sition of the council, and here may be 
noted one of the extraordinary precau- 
tions taken. As the rural magistrate is 
supposed to know his neighbors, de- 
liberations must take place within his 
especial jurisdiction. No minor’saffairs 
can be settled except under presidency 
of the juge de paix of his or her district. 
Again, the sittings take place at the 
official residence, and in case of differ- 
ences of opinion the juge de paix is 
entitled to the casting vote, another in- 
stance of his importance. Again, he 
must be no mean interpreter of the law. 
All kinds of knotty questions and legal 
niceties are brought out at these family 
conclaves. 

Thus, upon certain occasions, the 
point has been raised—Can a Conseil de 
Famille be held on a Sunday or religious 
festival? Lawyers have been much 
exercised upon this point, no trivial one 
to rural magistrates. In country places 
important events are almost invariably 
put off till the resting day, and, as a 
rule, the matter has been decided in the 
affirmative. 

Here we light upon a curious piece 
of Revolutionary legislation. A com- 
mentator on the question of Sunday 
family councils cites the law of 17 
Thermidor, An. VI., according to which 
all State offices and public bodies 
“vaquent les décadis a jours de fétes 
nationales.” 

The sittings are considered private, 
and no publicity is given to the subjects 
under debate. Occasionally some mem- 
ber of the minor’s family not taking 
part in the council may be present. 
The “greffier” or clerk of the juge de 
paix is also in attendance, but no one 
else. 

The non-responsibility of members 
summoned to deliberate is strictly rec- 
ognized by law; for instance, if a 
properly constituted family council has 
decided upon investments which ulti- 
mately prove disastrous, neither in- 
dividually nor collectively are they held 
responsible. If, however, on the other 
hand, connivance with intention to 
defraud is proved, they are proceeded 
against in the ordinary way. 

The legal expenses attendant upon 
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this domestic legislation are restricted 
to the minimum. Minutes are regis- 
tered by the juge de paix at a cost of 
from one to ten or fifteen francs; certain 
important transactions require a fee of 
fifty francs. 

There remains one more point to be 
noted under the head of constitution of 
a Conseil de Famille. I allude to what 
in French legal phraseology is called 
“homologation,” in other words the 
formal legalization of any decision 
arrived at by this body. Certain ver- 
dicts require this to be rendered valid 
and binding, others do not. Among the 
first are those relating to the sale or 
transference of a minor’s estate, to the 
dismissal of a minor’s guardian, to the 
dowry and marriage contract of son or 
daughter of any one deprived of civil 
rights. The nomination of trustees, the 
refusal or acceptance of legacies, the 
details of guardianship generally, i.c., 
education, bringing up of wards, and 
many other measures do not require 
this process of “homologation,” they are 
valid and binding without formal legal- 
ization. 


III. 
ITS FUNCTIONS. 


The family council in its care of the 
fatherless child is anticipatory. Thus 
we find a special provision of the code. 
The Code Civil makes special provision 
for a man’s posthumous offspring. No 
sooner does he die leaving a widow 
enceinte than it is her duty to summon 
a family council for the purpose of 
choosing what in legal phraseology is 
ealled a “curateur 4 l’enfant 4 naitre,” 
or a “eurateur au _ ventre.” Duly 
elected, this guardian is authorized to 
undertake the entire management of 
her late husband’s property, rendering 
a full account of his stewardship on the 
birth of the child. This trusteeship of 
children as yet unborn awakens mixed 
feelings. Without doubt cases in which 
the head of a family has left no direc- 
tions of the kind, may necessitate such 
precautions. At the same time do we 
not trace clearly here the subordination 
of women as derived from Roman law? 
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“We must acknowledge,” writes a 
learned commentator,’ “that the ‘cura- 
teur & Yenfant a naitre’ is named 
solely in the interest of a man’s heirs, 
a result as pointed out elsewhere due 
to an adhesion to Roman law; Article 
393, has crept into our code probably 
without due weighing of consequences 
on the part of the legislator.” The 
curateur’s duty is also to verify the 
condition of the wife “dans la mesure 
des convenances,” also the birth of a 
legitimate child. When we reflect that 
the legal heirs of a defunct person are 
his next of kin, we can easily under- 
stand the offensiveness of this law to an 
honorable, delicate-minded woman; at 
the same time we are bound to admit 
that such precautionary measures 
would in our own country prevent the 
scandal of a “Baby Claimant.” French 
law, sometimes for good, certainly 
sometimes for evil, interferes with 
private life much more than in England. 

When we come to the subject of 
minors and orphans, we appreciate the 
enormous power vested in the family 
council. The appointment of trustees 
and guardians, when not made by 
parents, rests entirely with this assem- 
blage;? also in its hands is a power 
requiring more delicate handling still, 
namely, the withdrawal of paternal 
authority. Here we meet with points 
recalling the Society for the Protection 
of Children, founded some years ago by 
the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. As will be 
seen, however, the family council holds 
entirely aloof from criminal cases, con- 
cerning itself with civil affairs only, 
first and foremost with the disposition 
of property. All who have lived in 
France among French people under- 
stand the pre-eminence attached to in- 
vested capital. The English for the 
most part live from hand-to-mouth. 
Our neighbors regard such a condition 
as sheer Bohemianism, brand of a shift- 

1 M. J.-L. Jay, Conseils de Famille. 

2 When the last surviving parent has failed to 
appoint trustees and guardians, the duty devolves 


upon paternal or maternal grandfathers; grand- 
mothers arejineligible. This is the Tutelle légale, 


the Tutelle dative being that appointed by the 
family council. 
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less stock. Thus a father who has be- 
come bankrupt equally with the forfeit- 
ure of civil rights by imprisonment, is 
no longer allowed to manage his chil- 
dren’s affairs, that is to say the property 
hitherto held in trust for them; and here 
a remark by the way. As a rule, all 
children of middle-class families have 
some provision tied down to them from 
their birth. Thus an officer marries 
a wife with interest of capital bringing 
in about fifty pounds a year of our 
money. But that capital is strictly 
settled upon the children in the mar- 
riage contract. If dispute occurs as to 
the bringing up of such children, the 
same being left motherless, a family 
council is called, and all questions de- 
cided upon as in the case of a widow. 
“From the earliest time,” writes a 
learned commentator, “minors have 
been regarded (by French law) as 
privileged beings, placed under the pro- 
tection of society generally.” Alas! 
history proves that this optimistic view 
will not bear too close an inspection. 
French legists have doubtless done 
their best for the foundling, the illegit- 
imate, the disowned. Especially within 
recent times has the lot of these waifs 
and strays been ameliorated by the law. 
Terrible was their condition formerly 
as revealed in early records, also in 
statutes and legal commentaries. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, when, according 
to a French writer, “Roman law fully 
e..creised its disastrous influence, 
foundlings were deposited at church 
doors, sex and age of each child were 
inscribed in a book called the “matri- 
cule” (Lat. matricula), they were reared 
in convent or nunnery, and, when suffi- 
ciently grown, sold by auction. These 
wretched little beings were chiefly 
offered for sale in the large cities and 
purchased by the poor for a mere trifle. 
often disfiguring or even maiming their 
chattels so as to excite public compas- 
sion. It was not till 1640 that St. 
Vincent de Paul founded the first found- 
ling hospital in France. A century be- 
fore, the ordonnance of Moulins had 
obliged the communes of that jurisdic- 
tion to maintain all abandoned children 
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found within their limits. In 1599, the 
Pirliament of Paris had moved in the 
same direction, ordaining that the 
charge of foundlings should fall upon 
the parishes to which they belonged.” 

It is the honor of the Republic to have 
established orphanages in all the cities 
and larger towns. By a law, moreover, 
of 15 Pluviose An. XIII., a kind of 
family council was appointed for the 
children of the State. The ‘‘conseil de 
tutelle,” discharged the functions of a 
“conseil de famille.” This trusteeship 
lasts till the majority or marriage of the 
individual. 

We now come to a class only a degree 
less unfortunate. I allude to the ac- 
knowledged children of irregular con- 
nections, the illegitimate. French law, 
as we know, is very merciful to parents 
who will atone for such lapses. Mar- 
riage, no matter the age of the offspring. 
legitimizes. A natural child is thereby 
put on precisely the same footing as if 
born in wedlock. 

In all other cares the law stands by 
him, in so far as possible, protecting 
and promoting hisinterests. “If thereis 
a human being in the world requiring 
legal guardianship,” writes a commen- 
tator before mentioned, “it is without 
doubt the illegitimate, friendless from 
the cradle, having no relations, none to 
look to but him to whom he owes his 
birth. The care and maintenance of 
natural children is the duty, the obli- 
gation of every father. If no provision 
were made by law to this effect, such 
provision would have to be made.” 
The Code Civil has in so far as possible 
regulated the position of natural chil- 
dren. A family council, however. sum- 
moned on their behalf cannot be 
composed in the ordinary way, the 
illegitimate having neither kith nor kin. 
The relations of the father acknowledg- 
ing them. friends of both father and 
mother are accented, and the legal 
guardianship is framed on the same 
principles as that of children lawfully 
begotten. Volumes have heen written 
on this subject, legists differing as to 
the right of a natural child to what is 
called legal or confessed guardianship, 
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“tutelle légale,” i.e., paternal, or “tutelle 
dative,” i.e, appointed by the family 
council. When difficulties arise, the 
matter is settled by the Cour de Cassa- 
tion. 

After minors, orphans, and _illegiti- 
mates come the “interdis,” or individ- 
uals pronounced incapable of managing 
their affairs. These are imbeciles, 
maniacs, and persons condemned for 
criminal offences. Here the Code 
Napoléon, now known as the Code Civil, 
amended the sterner Roman clause, ac- 
cording to which a deaf mute was 
placed on a level with idiots. A dispute 
on this question having arisen at Lyons 
in 1812, the Cour de Cassation decided 
that a deaf mute giving evidence of 
intelligence, although unable to read 
and write, must be pronounced compos 
mentis. 

In the case of insanity a family coun- 
cil is summoned as a _ preliminary 
measure, a judicial sentence being re- 
quired before depriving the individual 
in question of his liberty. An instance 
of the kind came some time ago under 
my own notice. The conseil de famille 
had agreed as to the necessity of seclu- 
sion, the tribunal decided otherwise. 
It will thus be seen that, except in case 
of a veritable conspiracy of relations, 
friends, and juge de paix, the extensive 
powers of this domestic court is 
hemmed round with guarantees. Again, 
we must bear in mind a fact constantly 
insisted upon by French legists, namely, 
that we are here dealing with a “con- 
seil d’avis,” a consultation acknowl- 
edged by the law and responsible to the 
law, not with legislation itself. 

A final class coming under the ward- 
ship of the family council consists of 
the incorrigible and the spendthrift, in 
French phraseology “le prodigue.” 

Any guardian having grave matter 
for complaint against his ward, is em- 
powered to summon a family council 
in order to pass the disciplinary 
measure called “la zéclusion,” in other 
words, a term of modified imprison- 
ment (Code Civil, Art, 468, De la puis- 
sance paternelle). 

This thoroughly French custom will 
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be, perhaps, best explained by the fol- 
lowing extract from a work of travels 
written some years ago. The place de- 
scribed is an annexe of the great indus- 
trial and agricultural reformatory of 
Mettray, near Tours: “M. Demetz’s pet 
institution is his ‘maison paternelle,’ a 
refined sort of prison for the refractory 
sons of gentlemen. The building is 
attractive enough outwardly and looks 
like a pretty Swiss chalet, but in spite 
of carpets and curtains the interior is 
gloomy. Unruly boys are sent here, 
under the charge of a tutor, for terms of 
one or more months. They are kept 
hard at work, and during the hours of 
study the keys of their cells are turned 
upon them, and they are watched 
through a pane of glass let in at the 
door. AS a reward of good conduct 
more cheerful cells are given, looking 
on to the garden, and adorned with pic- 
tures, but the peephole and key are 
never wanting. 

“‘It is an admirable institution,’ I 
said, a little doubtfully, ‘and must re- 
lieve parents and guardians of a good 
deal of responsibility; but it would 
never do to lock up English boys and 
watch them at their lessons through a 
peephole.’ 

“*We had an English boy once,’ said 
the superintendent, then stopped short. 

**And how did the experiment an- 
swer? 

“Very ill, I assure you. He burst 
open the lock, defied his tutor—in fine, 
all but created a mutiny, and heartily 
glad were we to get rid of him.’ 

In quite another part of France, and 
many years after, I was again reminded 
of the prodigue and the provision made 
for him in the Code Civil. I quote a 
short account written at the time?:— 

“One curious feature of Citeaux (the 
rreat reformatory in the Céte d’Or) is 
the reception of incorrigible youths be- 
longing. to the middle and upper ranks. 
There are nine hundred boys in all here, 
and about one hundred are neither 
young criminals nor street vagabonds 
but boys with whom their parents or 
guardians can do nothing. At Citeaux 


1 Through Spain to the Sahara, London, 1868. 
2 Fraser’s Magazine, September, 1880. 


this class of inmates is paid for at the 
rate of twenty pounds a year, and is put 
on precisely the same footing as the 
rest, except that the boys are not set to 
field work. Even with such reserva- 
tion the probation is a hard one in the 
extreme. My driver to Citeaux in- 
formed me that he had recently con- 
ducted thither a widow lady with her 
son aged seventeen; also another widow 
with an incorrigible lad somewhat 
younger. The former declared it her 
intention to keep her son at the reforma- 
tory till he should be of age, unless he 
turned over a new leaf.” 

Without doubt the most important 
function of the family council is the 
choice of guardians, the “tutelle dative” 
as opposed to the “tutelle légale,” the 
former being accorded by this body, the 
latter being the natural guardianship of 
parents. The “tutelle légale” is obliga- 
tory, no father being at liberty to reject 
the duty. So also is the “tutelle 
dative;”’ no individual selected by a 
family council as guardian and being 
related to the family of the minor is at 
liberty to refuse the charge; it is as 
much incumbent upon any French 
citizen as military service or the pay- 
ment of taxes. This is a most impor- 
tant point to note. 

A few exemptions are specified in the 
code. Thus, the father of five legiti- 
mate children is exempt, also persons 
having attained the age of sixty-five, or 
being able to prove incompetency from 
illness. The following also may refuse: 
ministers and members of the legisla- 
tive body, admirals, generals, and 
officers in active service, preféts and 
other public functionaries at a distance 
from the minor’s home. 

The conseil de famille having named 
a guardian, also names a “tuteur 
subrojé” or surrogate, whose office is 
not in any way to interfere with the 
trustee, but to examine accounts and 
watch over the interests in question. 

On the subject of tutorial sphere and 
duty the law is explicit to minuteness. 
Generally speaking, he is expected to 
act as a father towards his own child, 
having care of his ward’s moral and 
intellectual education, protecting his or 
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her interests, in fact, filling the place 
of a second father. Whilst entrusted 
with the management of affairs as a 
whole, certain transactions lie outside 
his control. Thus he is not at liberty 
to accept a legacy for his ward without 
the consent of the conseil de famille. 
This precautionary measure requires 
explanation. Sometimes the reversion 
of property may mean very heavy legal 
expenses and an enjoyment of the 
same, a prospect too remote to be 
eounted upon. An instance of this has 
come under my own observation. A 
boy, son of French friends of mine, was 
left the reversion of an estate, the life 
interest being bequeathed to another. 
His parents, somewhat reluctantly ac- 
cepted the charge, paying a little for- 
tune in legal fees and duties for prop- 
erty most likely to come to a grandson. 
No family council would have author- 
ized such a course in the case of a 
minor. 

Again, the guardian cannot purchase 
any part of his ward’s estate or belong- 
ings. Nor can he re-invest stocks and 
shares without authorization. On the 
expiry of his charge, that is to say, on 
the marriage or coming of age of the 
minor, the property in trust has to be 
surrendered intact, all deficits made up 
from his own. 

On this subject a French lawyer 
writes to me: “It is extremely rare that 
any ward has occasion to complain of 
his or her guardian. During a legal 
experience of twenty-five years, no 
serious matters of the kind have come 
under my notice. Nevertheless, my 
practice lay in a part of France where 
folks are very fond of going to law. It 
will occasionally happen that some 
elderly trustee persuades his young 
ward to marry him; these gentlemen 
have not perhaps been over pleased 
with their success in the long run. 
They are too much of a laughing stock.” 
Legal coming of age, “l’émancipation,” 
brings the guardian’s task to a close. 
According to French law there are two 
kinds of emancipation, the formal and 
the tacit; these matters, however, lie 
beyond the scope of my paper. 

The functions -of the family council 
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are fully set forth in the Code Civil; to 
understand its scope and spirit we 
must study the commentators. Read- 
ers in search of more copious and de- 
tailed information are referred to the 
great work of the brothers Dalloz, in 
forty-four volumes, only of course ac- 
cessible in the British Museum and 
public libraries of France. “Le Réper- 
toire de jurisprudence général,” com- 
piled by Victor and Armand Dalloz, was 
first published in 1836, but remains the 
standard work of reference on legal 
questions. A handy and admirable 
digest of the Conseil de Famille is to be 
found in the “Traité,” by J.-L. Jay, 
Bureau des Annales des Juges de Paix, 
Paris, 1854. Unfortunately, this book 
is out of print, and only to be picked up 
on the quays or at bookstalls. 

Among commentaries may be named 
Duranton’s “Cours de Droit Francais,” 
in twenty-seven volumes, Toullier’s 
“Droit civil Francais,” in four volumes. 
The works of Delvincourt, Proudhon, 
Demolombe, Zacheriara, Rolland de 
Villaguers, may be mentioned inter alia. 
Manuals of “Droit Usuel,” giving a 
brief outline of the family council, are 
too numerous to mention, and may be 
had from twenty-five centimes (see 
Ecole Mutuelle) upwards. Thoroughly 
to appreciate this domestic court of 
equity we must understand French life. 
fully realize the extraordinary close- 
ness of kinship, the tenacity of blood and 
name. The family council brings out 
the good side of such patriarchal feel- 
ing, familiarity with French society will 
ofttimes disclose the evil. For better, 
for worse, indeed, our neighbors may be 
said to inherit not only patronymic, 
patrimony, and paternal honor, but the 
entire family alike on father’s and 
mother’s side. Hence the apparent 
worldliness displayed in contracting 
marriage. Not only are material pros- 
pects but moral antecedents religiously 
gone into. A blot on the family 
escutcheon, a shadow of disreputable- 
ness will prevent alliances, however 
approved of in other respects. 

In spite of certain drawbacks there 
seems no reason why a modified Con- 
seil de Famille might not prove bene- 
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ficial in England. The simplicity, the 
uncompromising economy of the system 
are highly commendable; the absolute 
impossibility of risking uncertain 
charges is a feature that contrasts 
favorably with our own legal procedure. 
But the self-incurred responsibility, 
that enforcement of guardianship 
obligatory on French citizens as mili- 
tary service itself—here we meet 
obstacles that might prove not easy to 
overcome. In conclusion, I cite the 
words of an experienced French lawyer, 
no learned commentator, but an ordi- 
nary hard-working practitioner: “The 
excellence of such a system is proved by 
one fact, namely, the very small per- 
centage of law-suits arising therefrom. 
Very rarely it happens that a ward has 
any reason to complain of his trustees.” 
We must bear in mind that inadmiss!t- 
bility for the charge of trusteeship is 
really a disgrace, on a footing, indeed, 
with forfeiture of civil rights. Hence, 
doubtless, the high character of French 
trestees in general. 

It would be interesting to collect 
sketches of the family council from 
novelists. This subject, however, we 
must leave. 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDs, 
Officier de I’ Instruction Publique de France. 
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BY MARY 8S. HANCOCK, 


CHAPTER I. 


“T am the Resurrection and the Life.” 
A voice broke into the pathetic silence 
of the churchyard with the words of 
eternal hope and triumph; a lark car- 
olled somewhere out of sight in the 
summer sky; the glory of revivified na- 
ture was everywhere—in the budding 
flowers and in the leafy trees, Long 
grasses began to wave; the branches 
cast pleasant shadows all around; and 
in the quiet walk a small procession 
followed Eleanor Deerhurst to her last 
lone resting place. Poor Eleanor Deer- 
hurst! 
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In the very moment of starting, when 
with thrilling distinctness the words of 
endless hope fell on the air, another 
voice broke in with infelicitous haste: 

“When you’ve done, sir,” it said, half 
aloud, ‘‘the corpse’s brother wishes to 
speak to you.” 

Eleanor Deerhurst had _ already 
merged her identity in that of a mere 
“corpse” to the undertaker, while to 
her brother she had become, in a won- 
derfully short space of time, simply 
“the remains.” Alas, poor humanity! 

To the man who read the service of 
solemn committal—“dust to dust”—to 
the girl who listened, the scene was 
almost heart-rending. To him who 
followed it was indescribably perplex- 
ing. He had seen so little of Nell since 
she married Robert Deerhurst and 
went away with him into another 
sphere and “beat” of life. 

He was only a man of the hod in 
those days. Robert Deerhurst was : 
clerk, who wore a black coat all day 
long, and talked with infinite little- 
ness of “laborers.” Yet how curiously 
cases reverse themselves in this world! 

Thomas Farrant was now a man of 
wealth and substance, ample in per- 
son, glossy and brilliant as to raiment. 
The world, life, and his own endeavors, 
had made him abundantly blessed and 
superabundantly successful. 

The world, the flesh, and the devil 
had played falsely to Robert Deer- 
hurst. He was dust long ago; and as 
for Nell—poor Nell!—she had become 
“the remains.” 

Thomas Farrant thought of these 
things as he followed, by virtue of be- 
ing the “corpse’s brother,” side by side 
with the quiet and sorrowful chief 
mourner. It was this chief mourner 
that troubled Thomas now. 

“She’s nobbut a slip of a gurl,” he 
told himself, “but what am I ter do 
wi’ ’er? What’ll she do along wi’ the 
likes o’ we?” 

Mr. Farrant spoke in the plural, as 
a rule—after the fashion of royalty— 
but, as a matter of fact, his household 
began and ended with himself. 

“Ma hat covers ma fam’ly,”’ he would 
say, With a smile of intense breadth 
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and still more intense shrewdness. 
“An’ what is us ter do wi’ th’ lass?” 

The “lass” was so unlike Thomas that 
he might well ponder over her destiny. 
She was so dainty and so lovely, even 
in her simple mourning apparel, that 
she looked a strange contrast to the 
prosperous man at her side. 

Nell had been this sort of a girl, 
Thomas remembered; but Irene was 
even more spirituelle than her mother, 
and Thomas was half afraid of her. 

He was rich, but he lived in a queer 
way of his own; it suited him—but 
what about Irene? 

He hardly listened to the service, or 
noted the pathos thrown into the beau- 
tiful words by the fine tenor voice of 
the parson. Parsons—like girls—were 
not much in his way; and he did not 
eare for them. 

Irene was desperately poor—a “pau- 
per” he would have called her if she 
had not been Nell’s child. The parson 
was in the same condition as a church 
mouse. Thomas Farrant had not a 
soul above riches. They warmed him, 
fed him, clothed him, comforted him; 
for what said he in his heart?— 

“A fat sorrow is better than a lean 
one, any day. Nell’s legacy is nob- 
but skin an’ bone grief, ’at can help 
no one.” He wondered why he 
coupled the parson and the girl to- 
gether in thought—probably because 
both were poor alike. He knew the 
man loved the girl, but —— 

“ ‘Behold, I shew you a mystery,’ ” 
read the parson. “‘We shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed, in 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trump; for the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised in- 
corruptible, and we shall be changed. 
For this corruptible must put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal shall put 
on immortality.’ ” 

These words brought back Thomas 
Farrant’s thoughts. They were like 


the sonorous call to arms, to awaken- 
ing to a final triumphant roll-call of 
nations, and individuals, and souls— 
Nell’s—and—his own. 

And Thomas Farrant started. 

He liked great people, great things, 
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and great words. In common with 
men of his kind, the more incompre- 
hensible the words, the better he en- 
joyed them. But now they were only 
too comprehensible. 

They made him think. 

What had he ever done to help Nell in 
all those weariful years? 

What had he ever done for 
but himself? 

“Us’ll tak’ th’ lass hame th’ neet,” he 
said, pulling his coat over his sub- 
stantial figure, and raising his eyes 
heavenward, as if in an attempt at 
self-justification. 

“Thet’s what us is goin’ ter do noo.” 

He glanced again at the girl; but 
with those words ringing in his ear 
he felt impelled towards the right. 

“Us’ll tak’ her hame; we've said sae. 
Noo what’s amiss?” 

No one spoke, but still his conscience 
was not quite clear. 

“Us'll ha’ it oot wi’ ’im, by’m-bye,” he 
muttered. ‘‘If us tak’s th’ gurl, she’ll 
ha’ ter do better for hersel’ than Nell 
did, for she’s nought but th’ remains 
noo, an’ she moight ha’ bin wha she 
pleased. Eh, it’s a wearifu’ warld, an’ 
no mistake.” The “warld” at that 
moment was radiantly, gloriously 
beautiful—earth, air, sea, sky—as if 
the promise of that eternal “change” 
were already coming to pass. But 
Thomas knew not yet that we color our 
worlds with the hues of our own nat- 
ural sentiments. Beauty lies in the 
eye of the beholder. 

Then the last “Amen” was uttered, 
the gravediggers descended into poor 
Nell’s narrow bed, and began hastily 
to shovel in the earth. A small funeral 
was not very imposing to these crea- 
tures of habit. They felt sorry for 
Irene—but they saw mourners every 
day; they knew that life ended here. 
At their feet the dead lay by scores; 
they spoke of comfortable and uncom- 
fortable graves, and talked with un- 
concealed delight of a “beautiful 
corpse;” moreover, they had quickly 
taken the measure of Thomas Farrant, 
and recognized that he was not one of 
“the quality.” No sooner had they as- 
certained this than they leaped down 


anybody 
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upon Nell, and shovelled away with a 
will. There would be other burials re- 
quiring their aid presently; they must 
make haste. Nor did Thomas stay to 
watch their proceedings. 

“Us is goin’ noo,” he said, taking the 
parson aside for an instant. ‘“Theer’s 
nowt heer ter kape us.” 

He glared defiantly at the parson, 
and the younger man raised his head, 
and looked straight before him. 

“I shall never lose sight of her,” he 
said, in brave firmness. “Irene knows 
that well enough.” 

The girl had lingered for a moment, 
but at the sound of her name she came 
forward. 

“Yes, I know,” she answered quietly, 
but quite as firmly. “I am waiting.” 

“Ye’re nowt but a lass,” replied Mr. 
Farrant, with a touch of anger, for 
which he had the grace—afterwards— 
to feel ashamed. ‘“Ye’re not o’ age. 
An’ us is rich. Us isn’t loike yer 
mither, or yer faither’s folk naythor. 
They’re a puir lot, w’en a’s sed an’ 
dune.” 

“They are of gentle birth,” said the 
parson, with a stiffened back and 
heightened color, for he had heard the 
whole story from poor Eleanor Deer- 
hurst; but his words displeased the old 
man. 

“Ay, thet’s what ye think maist 
aboot; but what'll they do fur ye, d’ye 
think? Wull they tak’ Ireen, an’ feed 
fer, an’ dress ’er? Hoots! mon, they 
dinna ken ’at she’s ’een alive!” 

“We cannot talk of these things here 
and now,’ said the parson hurriedly. 
“It’s very inopportune, sir.” 

“It’s gangin’ ter cost me a purty 
toon,” responded Thomas, still more 
angrily; and then he, too, stopped. 

In his ears there rose the echo of 
those words, “In a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, we shall be 
changed.” 

In the parson’s ears his own voice 
was repeating other words. 

“Almighty God,” he said to himself, 
‘‘with whom do live the spirits of them 
that depart hence in the Lord, and with 
whom the souls of the faithful, after 
they are delivered from the burden of 
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the flesh, are in joy and felicity, we 
give Thee hearty thanks——” He got 
no further than this. He was return- 
ing thanks—what for? 

Irene had lost a mother, and the 
world had no more mothers to give 
her. 

He had lost a dear, kind friend, who, 
out of poverty and pain, had taught 
him lessons of singular fortitude anda 
faith. Yet he returned thanks. 

“Mrs. Deerhurst had not, at any rate, 
lived to hear all this,” he murmured, 
and felt increasingly thankful. 

Irene had put her hand on his arm, 
and her influence restrained him still 
more. 

“We've put th’ remains comf’bly 
awa’, an’ we’ve paid oop liberally, so 
we'll saay good-day ter ye, sir, an’ 
thank. ye fur the wurrds ye spoke ter 
“o” 

A backward glance at poor Nell’s 
grave showed that he meant the dead 
mother, and by no means the living 
daughter. 

“Us is lossin’ monney whiles us 
staays heer,” he added, as he took hold 
of his niece’s hand. “Look arter th’ 
coin, parson; fill ye’r pockets; siller is 
th’ best freen’ ye kin hev!” 

And in the parson’s ear every leaf- 
bud on the swaying trees, every cow- 
slip hidden in the murmuring grass, 
every lark that trilled its gladness in 
the face of heaven, kept repeating in 
undying stanzas, “This corruptible 
must put on incorruption. This mor- 
tal must put on immortality.” 

The souls of the faithful waiting in 
the stillness for the trumpet-call to re- 
consciousness seemed to answer back 
the words, “This mortal must put on 
immortality.” 

When he turned his head, Thomas 
and his niece had gone. 

Another man would have said, “That 
dream is over.” 

The parson straightened himself, and 
looked manfully upward. 

“I can wait,’ he said quietly. “I 
am going to wait.” 


CHAPTER II. 
That summer passed away. 
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When the winter came over the land 
the parson had gone, too. 

Life had been darkening for him for 
some time, and even Irene had made 
no sign of remembrance. The parson 
was gradually losing his hopefulness— 
that had remained as the last remnant 
of his youth; now he was losing it. And 
he was sad. He was ill, too, with a 
touch of melancholy that oppressed 
him now and then; and some one rec- 
ommended the sea. The parson was 
still poor, but the sea was near, and 
would not prove a costly holiday. So 
thither he went. 

The sea is not enlivening in dull 
weather. There is a moan that fills the 
ears and is haunted by the cries of the 
loved and the lost, who are borne away 
into the Silent Land upon the breast 
of the hurricane, or swifter chariot of 
sudden death. 

And the parson listened to the voices 
until his heart grew heavy within him, 
and his hopefulness went down with a 
wail of agony. 

“Instead of feeling better, I am a 
great deal worse,” he said despair- 
ingly. “I must go back to-morrow.” 

That night there was a storm; wild 
and tumultuous waves rose up to 
sweep the piers and thunder at the foot 
of the cliff. Sleep was impossible, and 
the parson went out into the war; it 
almost did him good to struggle with 
the wind, and fight for his footing with 
the force of the fierce gale. Once he 
laughed aloud at himself. His old 
nerve came back, his head grew firm, 
his eye became bright. 

He could even think of Irene with a 
momentary throb of passionate vigor. 
He was triumphing over himself and 
over his pain. 

Suddenly there shot up a light out of 
the weird darkness of the ocean—a 
long trail of wild blue light, that 
flashed into the air, and then died. It 
was a mute appeal, and the parson 
knew it. 

One or two women near began to 
pray. They understood the signal; 


they knew that, out on the sea, human 
hearts were having a hand-to-hand 
fight with Death: 


They prayed aloud. 
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But in the parson’s soul there came, 
oddly enough, the awaking echoes: 
“The trumpet shall sound”’—and “We 
shall be changed,’ he said, hardly 
knowing why he said so. No trumpet 
had sounded, save that one clear call 
to duty which is ever clarion-tongued; 
but the parson went forward boldly. 
A “change” had come to himself, and 
he knew it. 

Down on the shore the men were 
launching the lifeboat and asking for 
volunteers; and the parson , went 
amongst them. He looked strong; he 
took up an oar as if he loved it, and the 
captain put his hand on his arm: 

“Man, I dinna ken ye; can ye row?” 

“Ay. Many a time have I rowed 
straight home to victory.” 

They were shouting in one another's 
ears; but the wind was strong. There 
was a firm grip of hands. It was a 
sign of the Brotherhood of Rescuers. 
What the captain wanted was just one 
who could row “straight home to vic- 
tory.” 

Who shall tell the story of that ship- 
wreck? 

Who can paint the picture of that 
rescue? 

Not until the lifeboat had ended its 
perilous work did the men on board her 
realize that their captain had allowed 
a “sky-pilot’ to take a hand at the oars. 
They had never before believed in any 
sort of luck for a craft that carried a 
“sky-pilot” in it. And as for the life- 
boat—— Well, it was over now, and 
the peril was past. The parson stood 
in the rear, the captain in the fore- 
ground grasped the hand of a man 
whom he led unresistingly towards his 
new comrade. 

“Thank ’im—he made it possible to 
go to your relief,” rang out the cheery 
tones of the captain’s voice, making 
itself heard above the storm. “Thank 
’?im.” And then—only then—did the 
parson raise his eyes. 

“Mr. Farrant,” he said slowly, “I rec- 
ognized you in the boat.” 

The other man stared. 

“It’s th’ parson,” he cried aloud. “Th’ 
parson as wanted ter marry Irene, an’ 
wha buried th’ Remains. Us wur rude 
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ter ye, sir; an’ ye—ye’ve saved us— 
me!” 

Behind them was the sea, that had 
so nearly become Thomas Farrant’s 
grave. Between them was a deep 
darkness, only broken by the red glare 
of hastily improvised torches. 

And the parson lingered behind, 
while Thomas Farrant peered at him 
through the dimness. This man had 
taken Irene from him, and had covered 
him with insults. 

Yet, he had helped to save him. The 
parson was mute beneath the power of 
diviner inspiration. He waited—he 
knew not why. At last Thomas Far- 
rant broke the silence. 

“Coom hame wi’ us, mon,” he said, 
more gently. ‘“Ye’ve saved us. Ye 
shall ha’ yer rewaird. There’s ane ’at 
kin thank ye mair nor I. Our hame’s 
heer. Did ye no ken it? Ay, an’ th’ 
lass is waitin’.” 

And the parson went—for his reward, 

“T’ve bin nigh onto death,” said the 
old man to his niece. “Us hev comed 
thro’ a deal; an’, lass, us is fair van- 
quished noo. Th’ pairson kin read, an’ 
he kin pray; but, ma certes, he’s got- 
ten a rare grip o’ his ain, an’ a han, 
forbye, that’s as saft as selk. I doot 
ye canna do better.” 

And this was the love-making of the 
parson and Irene. 

First, the shadow of death—the paiu 
of grief—then the song of the lark. 

Again, a bitterness akin to death—a 
great soul-hunger—the war of the ele- 
ments. 

And then—Irene—peace! 





From The Contemporary Review. 
AFRICAN FOLK-LORE. 

“If ethnologists should discover,” 
says Mr. Joel Chandler Harris in his 
introduction to “Uncle Remus,” “that 
these myth-stories did not originate 
with the African, the proof to that effect 
should be accompanied with a good 
deal of persuasive eloquence.” 

All that is known of original folk-tales 
enllected on the African continent tends 
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to confirm this opinion. It was only to 
be expected that in the course of three 
or more generations the African tradi- 
tions handed down by the slaves should 
have acquired, among American sur- 
roundings, a great amount of local 
color, especially when we remember 
how strong and vivid in primitive races 
is the realizing imagination which en- 
ables the narrator to describe the events 
of his story in terms of things familiar 
to himself. 

But it seems unnecessary to infer, as 
some have done, that the animal myths 
of the Amazon and other Indians which 
present points of resemblance to the 
“Remus” stories must have been im- 
ported by African slaves. As Mr. An- 
drew Lang has so ably pointed out in 
“Myth, Ritual, and Religion,” and else- 
where, the human intellect at a certain 
primitive stage is apt to reach much 
the same conclusions, all the world 
over, and to embody them in tales 
which have a striking similarity to each 
other. One of the characteristics of this 
state of mind is a readiness to “regard 
all things as on one level of personal life 
and intelligence.’”’*. Uncle Remus’s Brer 
Rabbit and Brer Terrapin are quite 
human in their feelings. motives, and 
mental capacity, and frequently per- 
form acts suggestive of the narrator's 
having forgotten for the moment that 
they are not men. This trait comes out 
very strikingly in the stories of which I 
am about to give a few specimens. 

It was my fortune to spend a good 
many months of the years 1893 and 189! 
in that part of East Central Africa now 
known as the British Protectorate. 
During this time I acquired sufficient of 
the Mang’anja (or Chinyanja) language 
to converse with a certain amount of 
facility, and made some attempts at 
collecting the traditional tales of the 
natives. Had I been able to make a 
longer stay, the result would have been 
more satisfactory: as it was, I never 
succeeded in getting any stories from 
the old men and women, who are the 
accredited authorities. I wrote down a 
fair number from the recitation of boys 
and girls, who could not be expected to 

1 Myth, Ritual, and Religion, vol. i., p. 33. 
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know them so well as their elders, and 
who, I suspect, in many cases have given 
very incomplete and fragmentary ver- 
sions. It may even have happened 
that, in their eagerness to supply the 
Donna’s demand for stories, they made 
them up as they went along—as some 
of the Zulus are said to have done for 
the late Bishop Callaway. But if so— 
and I hardly think it is the case—their 
invention ran very much on the lines of 
received tradition. 

Many of these stories deal exclusively 
with animals; all proceed on the as- 
sumption that animals, human beings, 
and inanimate objects feel and act in 
much the same manner. Rabbits, tor- 
toises, elephants, and others, hoe their 
gardens, cook their food in clay pots over 
the fire, and sleep on mpasas just like 
the relations and neighbors of the tale- 
teller. Baskets, calabashes, and the 
like are endowed with volition and mo- 
tion whenever convenient. In one 
myth-fragment we see the sun and the 
rain figuring as personalities. Another 
point to be noticed is the frequency and 
facility with which metamorphoses 
take place. “The savage,’ says Mr. 
Lang, “is he who . . . drawing no hard- 
and-fast line between himself and the 
things in the world, is readily persuaded 
that men may be metamorphosed into 
plants, beasts, and stars.” The inhabi- 
tants of the Shire and Nyasa regions 
have by no means outgrown the state 
of mind which holds such transforma- 
tions possible and normal. Sandula, “to 
transform,” and its passive, sanduka, 
are words frequently on their lips even 
in daily life. Of this I remember rather 
an amusing instance at Blantyre Mis- 
sion. A girl in the service of a mission. 
ary’s wife was several times called by 
her mistress to come and take the baby, 
and at first returned no answer. On 
the third or fourth call of “Nchafuleni!” 
a voice (her own) was heard from the 
back regions: “Nechafuleni is not there— 
she is turned into a frog!” (a sanduka 
chule). Such a joke, of course, would 
searcely—unless, indeed, by way of 
literary allusion—occur to a civilized 
mind unaccustomed to regard such 
changes as possible. 
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Perhaps the tendency to personify 
inanimate objects is exemplified in a 
remark of the headman at Matope’s 
village on Ndirande (not to be con- 
founded with Matope on the Shire, 
where you get ferried across into 
Angoniland). I was sketching there 
one day, and Matope (this was his 
official designation—I don’t know his 
personal name) looked on with interest. 
There was a curious white granite rock, 
standing out like an obelisk on the pre- 
cipitous side of the mountain. I ques- 
tioned him concerning it, thinking it 
might have a name and legend, but all 
I could arrive at (after some profound 
reflection on his part) was this: “It has 
a bad heart, therefore it stands by it- 
self. The other stones—those that are 
all joined together, and make up the 
mountain—they have good hearts.” In 
short, the white stone was (from a 
Socialist point of view) an arrant Indl- 
vidualist! 

The first story I am about to give was 
dictated to me by a boy at Blantyre 
Mission, who was, I believe, a Yao, 
though he spoke Mang’anja very well. 
It will be seen that it well sustains 
“Brer Tarrypin’s” character for sa- 
gacity, though not otherwise exhibiting 
him in an amiable light. In fact, he 
shows a degree of cold-blooded vindic- 
tiveness which is truly fiendish. There 
is something of Shylock about him. I 
had some little difficulty in making 
sense of one or two parts, and am by ne 
means sure that my version is correct, 
but such as it is, I give it:— 


Now the tortoise made friendship with 
the ng’anzi [iguana], and the tortoise 
went to (get) salt, and his friend gave him 
some salt, and the tortoise said, “How 
shall I carry my salt, friend?” “Go and 
look for luzi [bark], twist string, and tie 
up your salt.’* And he tied up his salt and 
went on his way (and said), “Friend, 
good-bye.” And he put (the bundle) under 
his arm, and tied it round his neck and 
as he walked and walked along, the (bun- 
dle of) salt slipped round to his back, roll- 
ing over and over;? and the ng’anzi came 


1 J.e.,in a bark-cloth wrapper, or bag, like the 
oads of native salt brought down by the Shirwa 
ulendos. 

2 Or, “wobbling up and down”’—in the original, 
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up behind him, and took hold of the 
bundle, and the tortoise walked along, 
jiggety-jig [njutu!]; and he turned round, 
“Let me see what has taken hold of my 
salt!’ And he found that the ng’anzi had 
taken hold of the bundle by the middle; 
and he said, “‘Do not seize my salt—I have 
brought it from my friend’s.” And the 
ng’anzi said, “I picxed it up” (on the road); 
and he insisted very strongly that he 
picked it up. And the tortoise said, “You 
see the string passing round my neck. We 
tied it—I, the tortoise, am its owner;” and 
the ng’anzi said, “Let us go to the smithy, * 
that the elders may judge between 
us.” And they went to the smithy, 
and they found (there) eight elders. The 
ng’anzi said, ‘‘I have a mlandu’ with the 
tortoise.” The elders answered, ‘“Con- 
cerning what is this case of yours with 
which you have come hither to us?’ And 
the ng’anzi said, “I picked up some salt, 
and the tortoise keeps on saying ‘It is 
mine,’ and so [ said, ‘Let us go to the 
smithy, that the elders may judge us.’ ” 
And the elders said, “It is good (for you) to 
come with your disputes to us, the elders;” 
and they said, “How did he pick up the 
salt of the tortoise?’ And the tortoise 
said, “Through my being short as to the 
legs; and I tied my salt to my neck, and it 
slipped round to my back .. . and I, the 
tortoise, turned back to see what was tak- 
ing hold of my salt. And my companion, 
the ng’anzi, said, ‘Let us go to the smithy,’ 
and we have come here.” And the 
ng’anzisaid, ‘Let us cut the (bundleof) salt 
in half,” and the tortoise said, “It is my 
salt;” and the ng’anzi said “Yes,” and the 
tortoise said, ‘‘Perhaps I have done wrong 
in walking on the path alone, and you have 
brought me to your (own) brothers, and 
they say thus, that ‘you are to cut the salt 
in half,’ and I answer ‘Cut it.’”” And they 
divided the salt, and the ng’anzi gota 
great deal of it, and the owner, the tor- 
toise, had a very little, because his claws 
were short, and he was not able to take 
hold of it and tie it up. And the elders 
picked up (and kept for themselves) what 
had fallen down in the dirt; and the tor- 
toise went away and wept (saying) that 


gubudu gubudu—one of the curious interjectional 
onomatopeeas which abound both in Mang’anja 
and Yao. 

1 The usual rendezvous of the men in any 
village, where they gossip and smoke. 

2 Quarrel or lawsuit. 
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“My salt is wasted.” And the tortoise 
went away and wept (saying) that “My 
salt is wasted.”” And the tortoise went on 
to his village, and entered into his house; 
and he grumbled, “They have robbed me 
ol my salt;” and he brought (the empty?) 
parcel on his arm, and his wife asked, 
‘Where is the salt gone to?” And he said, 
“The ng’anzi robbed me on the road; (but) 
to-morrow I will go to my friend, and I 
will tell him that they robbed me of that 
salt.” And he started on the road, and 
came to his friend and said, “‘My friend, 
they have robbed me of that salt on the 
road, and I have come to say that it was 
the ng’anzi who robbed me of it.” The 
tortoise slept four days at his friend’s, and 
on the fifth he returned. He found the 
ng’anzi, he entered his hole; he was eating 
winged white ants. And the tortoise came 
up, walking very softly, and looked care- 
fully, and saw the ng’anzi. And he seized 
the ng’anzi by the middle; and the ng’anzi 
said, ‘‘Who has taken hold of me by the 
middle? I myself am eating white ants.” 
And the tortoise said, “I have picked (you) 
up—I, too, have picked (you) up; the other 
day you picked up my salt, and to-day I 
have picked you up by your head and your 
legs” (?). And the tortoise said, ‘‘Let us 
go to the smithy, as we did the other day.” 


And the ng’anzi said, “Are you de- 
termined?” (lit. strong, and the tor- 
toise said “Yes;’ and the  ng’anzi 


came out of his hole, and they went 
to the smithy, and they found (there) 
nine elders, and they heard (i.e., the 
elders said), “Why do you seize the 
ng’anzi by the middle? Do you call (us) 
again for the second timeto-day?” And the 
tortoise said, “‘“My companion ate my salt 
the other day, and I also have (therefore) 
picked him up by the tail and two legs.” 
They said, “Do you want to do what you 
did the other day?—you cut the salt in 
half.’ And the tortoise said “Ha! ha! ha! 
ha!—it is good thus,” and he rejoiced with 
his whole heart; and the ng’anzi said, 
“You are determined (lit. you have 
become strong) that you will kill me!” 
And the tortoise said, “You killed my salt 
the other day—I also do thus—the same 
thing that you did to my salt.” The 
ng’anzi said, “Ha! it is all over with me— 
you want to cut me in half—good! That 
which you want to do, do! I am done for 
—I, the ng’anzi!” The tortoise sprang up 
—tu! and took a knife and cut the ng’anzi 
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in half; and the ng’anzi cried out, saying, 
“Mother! mother! mother!—I am dead 
to-day through the picking up!”’” And the 
tortoise took the tail and two legs, and 
went on his way, and came to his wife and 
said, ““‘We have bought (this) with that 
salt of mine (which) the ng’anzi ate, and I 
to-day have eaten the ng’anzi, and he is 
dead.” And here ends the story of the 
Ng’anzi and the Tortoise. 


Usually the closing formula is less 
elaborate: “It ended here—I na tera (or 
ina fera) pompo,” or simply “Ya ta—it is 
finished.” 

Whether this tale really belongs to the 
Mang’anja or Yaos I cannot tell. I 
have, indeed, seen a Yao version in print 
(in the little native paper Kalilole, 
issued by the Mission), but, so far as 
my knowledge of that language enabled 
me to understand it, it seemed to me to 
differ considerably from the one just 
given. The two tribes are very much 
mixed up together in the neighborhood 
of Blantyre, and many individuals are 
bilinguists, so that the legends of one 
may easily be handed on to the other, 
and it becomes difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to determine their provenance, 

The next story I shall give has our old 
friend Brer Rabbit for its hero. He is 
called by the Mang’anja kalulu, and by 
the Yaos sungula—which some trans- 
laiors, mindful of Asop, and desirous 
of preserving consistency in the eyes of 
European readers, choose to render 
“fox.” The kalulu is frequently met 
with in the bush near Blantyre, but, 
being rather larger than our English 
rabbit, and solitary instead of grega- 
rious in his way of life, he ought, per- 
haps, to be called a hare. As to the 
dzimwe, I have never succeeded in 
establishing his identity. Some call 
him an ant-eater, and some an elephant; 
but the most satisfactory I ever heard 
was: “He is nothing at all—he is just 
astory.” SoI conclude that he is a kind 
of bogy beast, unknown to science, and 
leave his name untranslated. This 
story of “The Kalulu and the Dzimwe” 
was told me by Harry Kambwiri, a 
native deacon of the Church of Scotland 
Mission, who has worked for some 


1 “Mai!” a common exclamation, 
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years as a teacher and evangelist, and 
is now in charge of the out-station at 
Mount Mlanje. Heisa Yao, from a vil- 
lage on the mission land at Blantyre, 
but almost equally proficient in both 
languages. Perhaps his school training 
helped him; at any rate, his story is 
more clearly and coherently told than 
those obtained from other sources, I 
also found that he was sometimes able 
to assist me by piecing out the imper- 
fect versions of the younger boys:— 


There was once a rabbit and a dzimue, 
and the one said to the other, ‘‘Man! * (sic) 
come, let us go and seek for food.” And 
they came to a village and said, ““We want 
to work” [lit, hoe] “for food.’ And the 
owner of the village said, ““Very good,” 
and he gave them to hoe in his garden, and 
gave them beans, that they might eat 
there in the garden;* and they went to 
the garden, and cooked the beans. When 
they had finished hoeing the beans were 
cooked, and the dzimwe said, “I am going 
to the water to wash myself; do you look 
well after the beans—we will eat when I 
return from the water.” And the dzimwe 
(went to the water and) took off his skin, 
and ran, and came (back) to where the 
rabbit was. And when the rabbit saw 
him, he feared (thinking) that he was 
some monster, and ran away. And the 
dzimwe ate up the beans, and went back 
again to the water. And he put on his 
skin, and returned and said, “Hast thou 
taken off the beans?” And the rabbit 
said, ‘“‘No, thou man” [mwamna ite]; 
“there came hither a monstrous beast, a 
terrible one, and I ran away, and it ate 
those beans.” And the dzimwe said, “No, 
thou hast cheated me—thou hast eaten 
those beans thyself—it was not a wild 
beast—no!” And the next day they came 
once more to hoe, and cooked their beans. 
And when the beans began to boil, the 
dzimwe said .. .” 


Here follows an almost exact repetition 
of what has gone before, which we 
need not reproduce. After the rabbit 
has once more explained the loss of the 
beans, the dzimwe replies:— 


2 “Mwamna” (=vir, not homo, which last is 
muntu) is a very common form of address between 
natives—even small boys. 

8 The cultivated land is often at a considerable 
distance from the village. 
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... “Man! thou hast cheated me—to eat 
the beans twice, and refuse me any of 
them!” And the rabbit said, “Now I am 
going to make a bow, and if that beast 
comes, I will shoot it.”” And while they 
were cooking their beans the dzimwe took 
the bow which the rabbit had made, and 
said, “‘Thou hast not made it well; give it 
to me, I will make it right for thee.” And 
he kept cutting at the bow, by little and 
little, and he made it too thin in one part, 
and said, “Now it is good if the beast 
comes thou canst shoot him.” And the 
dzimwe went to the water, and took off 
his skin, and ran, and came to the place 
where the rabbit was. When the rabbit 
saw that beast coming, he took the bow 
that he might shoot him, and the bow 
broke (in his hand), and the rabbit ran 
away once more. The dzimwe ate the 
beans and went to the water, and put on 
his skin again, and returned and said, 
“Didst thou shoot that beast?” and the 


rabbit said “‘No; my bow broke, and I, 


ran away.” And, next day, they once 
more cooked their beans, and the rabbit 
went away aside, and made his bow, and 
hid it (in the grass). When the dzimwe 
went to the water to wash himself, the 
rabbit fetched that bow of his, and held 
it firmly in his hand, and took a barbed 
arrow. And that monstrous beast came 
again, and the rabbit took his bow and 
pierced him through the heart, and the 
dzimwe said, “Mai! mai! mai! mai! com- 
rade! how couldst thou wound me thus, all 
on account of those beans; to-day I was 
going to leave some for thee, that thou 
mightest eat.” And the rabbit said, “Ha! 
comrade! so thou hast been finishing up all 
those beans by thyself? I thought it was 
a wild beast.” And the dzimwe said, 
“Ha! thou hast wounded me with a barbed 
arrow —thou hast hurt me, comrade! 
How is this thing to be got out?’ Ani 
when the dzimwe tried to pull it out he 
died. And the rabbit ate the beans by 
himself, and then went away home. 


Here we have a point frequently re- 
curring in these tales—the enviable 
facility with which an impenetrable dis- 
guise is acquired by stripping off the 
skin. It occurs in another “Kalulu and 
Dzimwe” story, told me by an Angoni 
boy—Dzineso, of Pampezi.1_ Dzineso, 


1A large village west of the Shire about 
twenty-five miles from Matope. 
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however, had worked at Zomba and at 
Mandala, and may have picked it up 
from his Yao associates at one of those 
places, which seems all the more prob- 
able as the story was recognized by 
Harry Kambwiri, when I read to him 
the version I had taken down. It partly 
answers to one given in the Rev. Duff 
Macdonald’s “Africana’”*—though with 
considerable vari .tions; Dzineso’s ver- 
sion appears to be imperfect. I give it 
here, with omissions supplied from the 
one in “Africana,” and from informa- 
tion furnished by H. Kambwiri. 


... And the rabbit went away with the 
dzimwe, and they went along the road, and 
(the dzimwe) said, “Go, let us ask for 
sugar-cane and reeds.” (And they asked 
for them, and the people) said, ““What do 
you eat ?’’—because he asked for the reeds. 
(And he said) “I eat sugar-cane.” And 
the dzimwe ate the sugar-cane (and gave 
the reeds to the rabbit). And they went 
onee more along the road, and (the 
dzimwe) said, “Let us ask for mapira (a 
kind of millet) and pebbles.”” And the 
dzimwe ate the mapira, and gave the peb- 
bles to the rabbit. And they went along 
the road and found a medicine-tree, and 
the rabbit put (the medicine) into his bag, 
and he deceived the dzimwe, and said, “1 
have dropped my arrow” (as an excuse 
for stopping). And they came to a village, 
and (the people there) cooked porridge for 
them, and the dzimwe said to the rabbit, 
“Go back (to that tree) and fetch me some 
medicine,”* but the rabbit took some out of 
his bag. Then the dzimwe (was so vexed 
that he) refused the nslma, (and the rabbit 
ate it). 

(And another time) he sent the rabbit 
back again to fetch other medicine, and 
(when he got back) refused him porridge 
(having eaten it himself in the mean time), 
and he cheated him, saying that many 
strangers had arrived (who had eaten up 
everything). Then the rabbit set his wits 
to work, and stripped off his skin, and put 
it in the verandah, and tied dance-rattles 
to his leg, and danced outside, so that the 
dzimwe stopped eating (and came to look), 
and the dzimwe ran away, and left the 
porridge, for he said that it was a wild 
beast. (And the rabbit put on his skin 


2 Vol. ii., p. 327. 
3 He wished to get the rabbit out of the way, 
so as to eat the porridge while he was gone. 
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again, and came and ate the porridge 
which the dzimwe had left.) 

(Then the dzimwe came back, and the 
people told him how the rabbit had fooled 
him. So he took off his skin and ran out 
into the sunshine, and died with the heat. 


Another story about these two com- 
panions is as follows:— 


Now there was a rabbit, and there was 
a dzimwe, and they were herding the 
goats. The rabbit hid his mother in the 
bush; the dzimwe had no mother. And 
the rabbit used to disappear (in order) to 
eat at his mother’s; the dzimwe just went 
hungry. The rabbit (went and) ate every 
day. One day, the rabbit said good-bye to 
his mate, the dzimwe, and the dzimwe said, 
“Go.” The rabbit was going, and the 
dzimwe passed on, and remained hidden 
from the rabbit in the path (i.e., followed 
him in the long grass beside the path). 
When the rabbit called to his mother, the 
dzimwe knew that the rabbit had a 
mother. Next day the dzimwe said good- 
bye to the rabbit, and passed on, and 
walked, and he called the mother of the 
rabbit, and (when she came) he killed her, 
and then hewent back. The rabbit, on the 
day after, went to his mother’s but (when 
he got there) he found her—not there! 
And he cried, and he returned hungry; but 
he did not tell his mate, the dzimwe; he 
just grieved by himself (@ ka ngo dan- 
daula). 


A variant of this story, heard in 
Angoniland, goes on to say that the 
rabbit revenged himself by bringing a 
hot stone, which he put into the 
dzimwe’s mouth, and so killed him. 
How he did it is not explained—but the 
dzimwe generally plays the part of the 
giant in European folk-lore, being big 
and incredibly foolish, though cunning 
up to a certain point. He begins, as a 
rule, by cheating, whereupon his victim 
goes one better, and usually “has” him 
b,- the most transparent of devices. 

Another story, involving a species of 
transformation, was told me by Agun- 
daga, a girl from Sochi, near Blantyre, 
as follows:— 


There was once a man, and he killed a 
great bird, and skinned it, and put the skin 
on the roof to dry. And the owner of the 
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skin went to his garden. And the skin 
was changed back again into the same 
bird, and made itself a drum, and called 
all the (man’s) fowls, and danced the 
chelecheteche °— 


A na ngo ku tu ng’ande— 
Chelecheteche—che che che— 
Chelecheteche—che che che— 

A na ngo ku tu ng’ande. 





When it had finished, it seized and ate 
one fowl. (Then it was changed back into 
a skin, and) next morning the owners of 
the skin of that bird went again to their 
gardens, and the skin (again) changed into 
a bird, and danced the “chelecheteche.” 
And (some people) remained in hiding, and 
saw what it did, eating the fowls, and they 
saw this bird that had been changed 
(from the skin) and killed it. 


This story is tantalizing and myste- 
rious as it stands; but perhaps Agun- 
daga had forgotten some of it. The 
bird is introduced abruptly and allu- 
sively, as chimbalame chache—his big 
bird—perhaps there exists a tale of how 
it came into the man’s possession. 
Here, as elsewhere, I was at a disad- 
vantage. It was necessary to seize the 
propitious moment when the narrators 
were “so dispoged’”—and the writing 
down—though most of them were oblig- 
ing enough to recite at a pace not 
difficult to follow—was a task requir- 
ing all one’s faculties. If possible, I 
read over the stories, when completed, 
to see if they were correct, and repeated 
the process, when opportunity offered, 
with other auditors, and sometimes ob- 
tuined emendations and additions in 
this way. But I seldom found I could 
quite understand the text when first 
dictated, and when able to study it at 
my leisure, often found points on which 
I could with advantage have cross- 
examined the narrators, when I no 
longer had the chance. 

There appears to be a numerous group 
of stories in which an animal assumes 
the form of a man and marries a girl. 


1 Probably an unmeaning collocation of sylla- 
bles, such as often forms the refrain of a song. 
The bird sang and danced at the same time, and 
is therefore said to have “danced”’ the song—for 
which I have been unable to find a meaning. 
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Of course, in the “myth-making” stage 
of human development, the transaction 
would be regarded as perfectly possible 
without the transformation, which, in 
two out of the three stories of this class 
I have collected, is not expressly men- 
tioned. But the details imply that the 
girl was at first ignorant of the bride- 
groom’s true character. The first I 
shall give is very brief. It was told me 
at Ntumbi (South Angoniland) by a girl 
(Mbuya, daughter of Chipanga, the 
head-man of Nziza), whose mother was 
Yao, so that it may have come from the 
eastern side of the Shire. I translate as 
literally as possible:— 


A person refused husbands—there comes 
a monkey, he takes off the skin from his 
body, and is changed into a man. A 
woman of the Angoni married the monkey, 
and hoed the crops, and his [the monkey’s] 
mates came out of the bush, and ate the 
crops in the garden of his mother-in-law, 
and he went into the bush. It is finished. 


This is evidently very imperfect, and 
I find I have failed to note down some 
explanations received later, which, I 
think, were to the effect that it was the 
irruption of the monkey’s relations into 
his mother-in-law’s garden which be- 
trayed his identity. [Native custom 
requires a newly married man to hoe a 
garden for his wife’s mother.] The 
whole will become more intelligible if 
compared with the two following tales. 
Perhaps they were intended (as the 
Rev. D. Macdonald suggests in connec- 
tion with “The Girl and the Hyena”) to 
warn girls against a too persistent and 
fastidious rejection of suitors. This is 
the story of “The Lion’s Bride’—told 
likewise by Mbuya:— 


A girl refused a husband, and she mar- 
ried a lion. And when she was going to 
sleep in the house, she refused to undress; 
she feared his tail, [the only part of him 
not metamorphosed ?] and she went to cut 
it off. He said, “My tail cut off—I refuse 
it! [Or, “and he refused it.” Something 


appears to be wanting after this sentence. ] 
. . . And she went to the house, and re- 
fused again to undress, and was going 
again to cut off (his tail); and when she 
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found him out (that he was a lion), she ran 
away from that husband. 


More elaborate is the tale of “The 
Girl and the Hyena,” of which two, if 
not three, versions have already been 
published. It is given in the second 
volume of “Africana,” and also in a 
small book of Yao stories (now, I believe, 
out of print), collected by Mr. Macdon- 
ald at Blantyre, where it is given both 
in Yao and Mang’anja. These two ver- 
sions—if my memory serves me—are 
not identical, and the Mang’anja one, 
of which I have a manuscript copy, is 
not the same as the one in “Africana.” 
My version, dictated by a small boy of 
twelve, from the neighborhood of 
Katunga’s,’ differs considerably from 
all these:— 


There was once a woman who refused 
(all) husbands. There came a leopard; she 
said, “I don’t want (you)—no!” There 
came a rabbit; she said, “I don’t want 
(you)}—no!” There came a hyena, and 
he came to rub oil on his powder-horn in- 
side? And the woman came and said, 
“This man is the one I want.’* ... The 
husband said, “My wife, let us go home.” 
Her brother, who had sore eyes, followed 
after them, and they said, “‘Where are 
you going?” He crouched down (and hid) 
and (then) followed them (again), and 
they said, ““‘Where are you going?” Her 
brother arrived at the village, and (she) 
put him into the hen-coop. When the 
night was dark, many hyenas came, and 
sang:— 


Let us eat ‘her (as) meat—(but she 
(enough yet). 


is not fat 


The brother heard it, and next morning, 
at daybreak, he said, “My sister, they say 
‘Let us eat her, but she is not fat enough 
yet.” She said, “You lie.” He said, 
“Yes! (it is true) let us twist a string, and 
when it is dark, we will tie it to your little 
finger.” And at night they tied it, and 


1 Or Port Blantyre, on the Sbire. 

2 I confess I do not quite know what to make of 
this. The original has ““Na ngo dzera kudzola 
mafuta liwengwa lache pamtima.’’ Perhaps the 
hyena came in the guise of a hunter, and made 
the borrowing of oil for his powder-flask the 
pretext for his visit. Many natives on the river 
now possess guns. 

3 Something seems to have dropped out here. 
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when the brother heard the hyenas sing- 
ing “Let us eat her,” ete., he pulled the 
string—Kwé! and his sister awoke, and 
heard them. And in the morning he said, 
“You have heard them, my sister.” And 
he said, “Brother-in-law, lend me an adze 
(nsompo) that I may cut a great piece of 
wood to mend the grain-mortar.”? And 
he finished making it, and he put his sis- 
ter’s nsengwas? into the log, and fastened 
them tightly, and put his sister into the 
baskets, and said:— 


Chinguli changa, nde, nde, nde. 
Mperekezéni, nde, nde, nde, 

Ku li amai, nde, nde, nde, 
Chinguli, changa, nde, nde, nde. $ 


(And the basket flew away with them, 
and) they fell on a tree. And the hyenas 
followed after them, and he said (as be- 
fore), “My chinguli,” ete. And they fell 
down on his mother’s mtondo,‘ and he said 
again “Chinguli chinga, nde, nde, nde, ete. 


1In the original chinguli, augmentative of 
nguli, which, according to Rev. D. C. Scott’s 
Mang’anja Dictionary, means (1) ‘a whipping-top,”’ 
made and played with in much the same way as 
ours: (2) “‘a patch of wood to mend the mtondo 
grain-mortar,” I had the first meaning given me— 
I forget how, exactly, and long vainly tried to 
make sense of the passage. As around hole 
would have to be cut in the log, to make it fit the 
top of the worn-out grain-mortar, this would 
serve as a convenient pretext for hollowing a 
log to hold his sister. 

2 Nsengwa is a small flat basket. Two fastened 
together at one point of their edges, make a close 
receptacle—the plural seems to show that this 
kind is meant. 

3’ The meaning of this is :— 

“My chinguli—nde, nde, nde,’ [meaningless 
syllables] 
* Accompany her (to the place) 
Where my mother is.”’ 

This and the previous song are always sung by 
the narrator, and usually taken up by the listen- 
ers. I cannot help wondering whether the mean- 
ingless ‘‘ Ingle-go-jang, my joy, my joy” of *‘ Uncle 
Remus,” on p. 124 of Routledge’s edition, can 
possibly be a distorted version of this. It is true 
that it occurs in a totally different story—that of 
“‘ Brer Bar” and “ Brer Bull-frog’’—but the sense 
of the words once forgotten, they might easily be 
displaced. Most of the relics of African languages 
preserved in America,however, seem to point to the 
West Coast. The only one I can call to mind just 
now is the word goober, for ground nut (“ Uncle 
Remus,” p. 115), which is the Fiote (Lower Congo) 
nguba: in Mang’anja it is ntedza, 

4 The iarge mortar, cut out of a solid log, used 
for pounding grain. 
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The people said, “Listen! up in the air 
they are saying ‘Chinguli chinga, nde, 
nde, nde,’” ete. And they saw them fall 
down—vapa!® And (the boy) said, ‘‘Be- 
hold! my sister called me a sore-eyed one 
[reproached me with my sore eyes] (till) 
they said, ‘Let us eat her, when she is fat.’ 
And I have come home with her.” 


Katembo, though a very intelligent 
litile fellow, seems to have missed some 
of the connecting links in this story, 
which will, however, become clearer by 
a comparison with Mr. Macdonald’s 
version, here following. The language 
of the latter differs, as well as the de- 
tails. This may be accounted for, 
partly by a divergent system of orthog- 
raphy, partly by dialectical difference— 
the Mang’anja of the River people being 
considered purer than that spoken at 
Blantyre. Some of the phrases, too, 
almost strike one as purposely sim- 
plified for the white man’s benefit—thus 
ntanga la nkuku (by the by, it should be 
ya not la), “the basket of the fowls,” 
instead of chipwere, the regular word 
for “coop,” used by Katembo. 


There was once a woman, and she had 1 
daughter, and she said, “My child must 
not marry (any) but a good man.” And 
there came a man and she refused him. 
Afterwards, there came another, and he 
said, ““We have heard that this child of 
yours refuses men.” Her mother said, 
“Wait, I will tell her herself,” and she 
went and told her, and (the girl) said, “TI 
do not want him.” And after that a 
hyena was changed, so as to be a man, and 
(came and) said, “I want to marry.” And 
the mother said, ‘‘I do not know’—it may 
be she will consent.” And she told her, 
and the girl said, “Yes, I am willing to 
take that man.” And he said, “Let us go 
to my home, and see my mother.” And 
they went away together (lit. they fol- 
lowed one another). And the woman had 


5 An onomatopeic word expressing a sudden 
fall, as of a bird when shot. 

6 In the original Kaya, mirini ache —literally “T 
do not know—(she is) the owner’—i.e., “‘I have 
nothing to do with it—she will arrange the matter 
for herself.”” Kaya is more nearly equivalent to 
the Spanish ‘‘ Quien sabe?” than to a simple “I do 
not know,” sometimes it has the force of 
“perhaps.” 
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a brother, and she said to him, “I beg of 
you, my brother, that you will not follow 
me—you have sore eyes.’"' They arrived 
at the village, and the brother slept in the 
hen-coop. In the middle of the night, the 
husband awoke and said, “I am going to 
eat my wives.” And her brother heard 
him. And in the morning, when it was 
light, he said, ‘““My sister, did you hear 
that your husband is going to eat you (as) 
meat?” And the woman said, “No, I 
did not hear him.” And he said, “Just 
wait a little (?); to-day I am going to look 
for a piece of string, and I shall tie it to 
your little finger.” And he tied it to his 
sister’s little finger, and he said, “If I 
hear (him saying) that he will eat you, I 
will pull the string, and you will wake and 
hear the words your husband says.” And 
when he pulled the string, afterwards the 
woman said, “Yes, my brother, it is not 
a lie. To-day I have heard him, but what 
shall we do?’ And the man (i.e., her 
brother) said, “I know—I will borrow an 
adze (nsompo), and cut out? a tree.” And 
he borrowed an adze and hollowed out a 
tree, and put his sister into it, and it flew, 
and went on high, and sat in a tree. And 
the hyena said, “Mother, I told you, and 
you refused; I said ‘Let us eat her;’ be- 
hold, now, how she goes away home.” 
And the brother said, ‘““My sister, you had 
a bad heart—you wanted to drive me 
away. saying, ‘You shall not come (with 
me), you have sore eyes.’ But to-day you 
shall see your mother.’’* And they came 
out at her mother’s village. And they 
said, “Tell us where you went,” and he 
said, ‘““My sister—they were going to eat 
her, and 1 helped her to escape.”” And her 
mother said, “This my child was diso- 
bedient. When men came (asking) that 
we might give her in marriage, she re- 
fused. But you accepted the hyena, and 
you drove away your brother, and he 
saved you. See!—you have seen us 
(again), you went very far astray (?), but 
do not begin (to act in this way) again.” 





This tale connects itself with the 
widespread superstition of the wizard- 


1 Katembo’s version shows that the brother 
disregarded this request. 

2 J.e., hollowed out (ku semera), as in making a 
eanoe. This is done with an adze. 


8 He says “your mother” (amako), not “our 
mother (amatu)—possibly because they were chil- 
dren of the same father by different wives. 
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hyena or _  were-wolf. Concerning 
wizards (a/iti; sing. mfiti). I may here 
note a few fragments of information 
obtained directly from natives. Boys 
are afraid to go out at night, lest they 
should meet afiti. The mfiti wanders 
about roads or paths, carrying a bright 
light, which he extinguishes on the 
approach of a human being. He can 
make himself as tall as the house and 
become small again. Sometimes you 
wake at night, and see one standing by 
your bedside; then, if you boldly defy 
him and say you will find him out by 
day and make him drink mwabvi, he will 
disappear and do you no harm; but you 
must have a stout heart (ku limba 
mtima) to do this. More than one boy 
professed to have seen a mfiti inside his 
hut at night. He was “just like our- 
selves” (chimodzimodzt ife tomwe—that 
is to say, a “black” man) but quite 
naked, without even a tewera round his 
waist.* They were, however, too much 
frightened to survey him carefully, and 
speedily hid their heads under their 
blankets. Nchafuleni, already referred 
to, is the authority forthe statement that, 
if you meet a mfiti on the road by night. 
and speak to him, you are struck dumb. 
This is not exactly a parallel case to 
Meeris and the Wolf. Old Silimani, the 
occupant, in 1894, of the “leper’s hut’ on 
the outskirts of the Mission grounds, 
averred that he sometimes heard the 
afiti passing his dwelling by night, 
“but,” said he, “they cannot kill a man 
unless Mulungu gives them permis- 
sion.” The blaze of a bush fire one 
evening on the slope of Nyambadwe 
(the flames of which rose to an extraor- 
dinary height) was by him attributed 
to afiti, but he did not enter into details. 
In the Chipeta burying-ground, which 
is hidden in a nkalango, or thicket (some 
distance to the right of Sclater Road, as 
you come from the Mission), I saw 


4 As a serious theft took place at Blantyre, 
shortly after two distinct alarms of this kind 
among the boys, it is probable that some one found 
it to his advantage to play on their superstitious 
fears. The native burglar is said to discard every 
scrap of his not too abundant clothing, and oil 
himself all over, so that he may not be easy to 
hold, if caught. 
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many holes, looking like shallow graves 
purposely left unfinished and open. 
These, I was told by a missionary’s 
wife, were intended to catch the afitt 
when they came to rob the graves— 
possibly in the shape of hyenas, but 
this I did not hear. 

Of sorcerers taking this shape I can- 
not say I have heard directly, but re- 
ceived some interesting information 
from a gentleman who had been for 
some time (two years, if I mistake not) 
in the Makanga country: without a 
white companion, and therefore had a 
good opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the native language and 
customs. The Makanga believe that a 
wizard, when he dies, becomes a hyena, 
and in that capacity possesses a human 
wife, who is quite an ordinary character 
by day, but by night unbars the goat- 
kraal or the hen-house for her husband 
and accompanies him into the bush 
with his prey. Mr. H.’s goat-kraal was 
broken into one night when (so he said 
himself) it was fastened so that no 
animal could have got in without assist- 
ance. He and the natives (in the morn- 
ing, I suppose) tracked the hyena for 
some distance into the bush, and saw 
marks of his having dragged the goat 
with him. But alongside his spoor 
there ran the prints of little bare feet, 
like a girl’s. The people pointed to 
them in triumph. “The fisi’s wife let 
him into the kraal, and now she has 
gone into the bush with him to eat the 
goat.” Mr. H. suggested that a person 
might have followed in order to drive 
away the fisi (they are notoriously 
cowardly brutes) and recover the goat: 
but they scouted such weak attempts 
at Euhemerism. 

I have only space for one more speci- 
men, a curious little story. involving 
transformation into a tree. Like that 
of the “TLion’s Bride,” it was obtained in 
Angoniland. A mpande, it should be ex- 
plained, is a precious ornament. a disk 
about two inches across, apparently cut 


1 On the west bank of the Shire and south of 
Angoniland. The late Mr. Montague Kerr (in 
“The Far Interior’) gives the Makanga a very 
bad character; during Mr. H.’s sojourn they 
seemed to live in constant terror of Angoni raids. 
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from the centre of a large, white, spiral 
shell. They come from Quillimane and 
the coast generally, and are highly 
valued. I once tried (but unsuccess- 
fully) to buy one of 2 man who was 
wearing a couple strung to his garters 
(if those can be called garters which 
have nothing to hold up) just below the 
knee. 


A frog carved a woman (out of a piece 
of wood) in the bush, and made her his 
wife, and put a mpande on (? in place of) 
her heart. The chief took his wife away 
from him. Her name was Njali—the 
frog’s wife. The chief took her from him. 
(The frog) sent a wild pigeon (njiwa) to 
fetch the mpande, and she refused it, and 
(tue pigeon) returned. He sent it a second 
time, and it went. And it took the 
mpande, and the woman died, and she was 
changed into a kachere-tree—that woman 
was changed into a tree. 


Is this mpande connected with the 
idea of the jewel, or other charm, which 
holds the life, as seen in many Indian 
and other stories?? I am a little doubt- 
ful on this point, because, if the mpande 
were put into the figure instead of a 
heart, all that is intended may be that 
it was the removal of her heart which 
killed the woman. It all turns on the 
precise signification of the particle pa, 
which usually means on, or at (the 
meaning may be that it was fastened or 
hung over ‘’ e region of the heart); and 
this is not a philological disquisition. 
But it is interesting to note that an old 
woman at Ntumbi, Angoniland, used to 
wear round her neck a curious ivory 
ornament, which she refused to part 
with, saying that it was her life, or soul 
(moyo). It was about two inches long 
and half an inch wide at the thickest 
part, with a hole drilled at the upper 
end. It might be roughly described as 
a rounded peg, tapering to a point, with 
a neck, or notch, at the top. It did not 
seem, so far as I could see, to be a repre- 
sentation of any object. 

There is a long story. which seems a 
great favorite, concerning a guinea- 


2 IT remember several instances in Miss Frere’s 
“Old Deccan Days,” but cannot give the exact 
reference. 
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fuwl who performed the operation of 
cutting tattoo-marks (mpini) for certain 
girls. It also introduces cannibalism, 
and “a big bird with one great wing, 
one great eye, and one great leg;” but I 
could only secure two or three frag- 
ments, and cannot make much sense of 
them. Itis interspersed with short songs, 
which all the children present joined in 
singing. The late Bishop Steere, in the 
preface to his “Swahili Tales” (p. vii.), 
alludes to this custom, and further says 
that the songs are frequently in a 
different dialect, or contain obsolete 
words. Certainly I find most Mang’- 
anja songs, whether incorporated into 
stories or learnt independently, very 
difficult to understand. 

These tales are frequently told round 
the camp-fire at night, and there is a 
custom sometimes observed which re- 
minds one of their connection with 
veill6es—de la masasa,? if not du cha- 
teau. When the narrator pauses for 
breath the audience exclaim in chorus, 
“Ti ri tonse’—“We are all’ (there). 
Probably the intention is to show that 
the listeners are still awake, and when 
the narrator finds that the answering 
voices have fallen to two or three, he 
stops. 

A. WERNER. 

1 Masasa is a shed or booth hastily built of 
sticks and grass, for shelter on a journey, or run 
up for their temporary accommodation by gangs 
of laborers from a distance—e.q., the Angoni at 
Blantyre. Sometimes men on a journey will lie 
around the fire wrapped in their blankets, and 
drop off to sleep one by one, the rest continuing 
the conversation till a late hour. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
A NORTHERN PILGRIMAGE. 

London was hot—very hot. The sea- 
son was growing stale. “No more din- 
ing out,” said the wise physician: “try 
a few days in a bracing atmosphere.” 
A bracing atmosphere! I drew in a 
long breath of the tepid air. I might 
have been inside an oven. Where, at 
such a time as this, was there any- 


thing that could be truly called bracing 
to be found short of the Arctic Circle? 
And then in a blessed moment of in- 
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spiration there suddenly flashed upon 
me the vision of my native county— 
practically unseen for two-and-thirty 
years. As in a dream I saw the 
league-long roller breaking in silver on 
the iron coast, and heard the plovers 
ealling on the rolling moorlands that 
look down on Coquet and Aln, and felt 
the city of my youth quivering beneath 
the blows of her “clamorous iron flail.’ 
Unseen for two-and-thirty years, and 
the generation I had known gone from 
it forever, all the dear remembered 
faces of my childhood vanished with 
it! It was the memory of that genera- 
tion that stood between me and the 
place I longed to see again. How could 
a man go back to the old home that 
was home no longer? But out of the 
far-off past came a sudden call before 
which my hesitation vanished—a call 
that found an echo in my heart; and 
thus it came about that, four-and- 
twenty hours later, I found myself 
seeking repose in the Station Hotel at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

One station hotel resembles another 
as closely as twin peas in the pod. 
When I breakfasted next morning in 
the coffee-room there was nothing in 
my surroundings to remind me of the 
town once so familiar. That which 
struck me was the distinctly cosmo- 
politan air of the company at break- 
fast. At one table they were talking 
Russian, at another Spanish, whilst at 
a third, a demure Japanese with al- 
mond-shaped eyes was studying the 
menu. It was not thus in the early 
sixties; but since then the world has 
discovered Newcastle, and has learned 
what the men of Tyneside can do for 
it. By and by some neighboring chairs 
were filled by a party of honest coun- 
try-folk, and then there fell upon my 
ears the long-lost music of the North- 
umbrian tongue—the rolling gutturals, 
the sing-song cadence, that can be 
heard nowhere else in this world. I 
knew that I was at home at last. 

The Central station at Newcastle, fa- 
miliar to all who take the East Coast 
route to Scotland, is a vast, bewilder- 
ing place. The great bridge by which 
it is approached, spanning the Tyne at 
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a height of more than a hundred feet 
above high water mark, the blackened 
Norman keep that guards its portals, 
give it an air of distinction that no 
London railway station can command, 
It is the same station that I saw opened 
to the world more than six-and-forty 
years ago, when the opening ceremony 
consisted of a dinner to Robert Ste- 
phenson, the famous son of a still more 
famous father. But it has been more 
than doubled in size since then, and 
where once there was comparative spa- 
ciousness and leisure, there is now 
crowding and bustling, such as even 
Charing Cross cannot show. One was 
bewildered by the labyrinth of sidings 
and main lines that covered the vast 
roofed-in area. This, after all, was 
not the station I had once known. Out 
in the streets the landmarks of my 
youth were still to be seen. The noble 
lantern tower of St. Nicholas—the 
most graceful edifice of the kind in En- 
gland—remained unchanged, though 
in my absence the building it adorns 
had been transformed from a mere par- 
ish church into a cathedral. Grey 
street, the thoroughfare which New- 
castle owes to the genius and courage 
of Richard Grainger, and which is a 


glorified Regent street in stone instead. 


of stucco, was as stately as of yore; 
and the other well-planned harmonious 
thoroughfares that once made the 
town an example to the cities of the 
earth, were what they used to be. But 
now hurrying crowds filled the pave- 
ments, whilst beyond this central por- 
tion of the city spread a vast town of 
which I knew nothing. It had more 
than doubled in population since I last 
dwelt within its walls, and the area it 
covered had increased in a still larger 


proportion. As I wandered through 
the once-familiar streets that morn- 


ing, or traversed new thoroughfares 
where houses had taken the place of 
hedge-rows, effacing the meadows 
where I had played as a child, two lines 
of Tennyson’s were constantly run- 
ning in my brain:— 


There rolls the deep where grew'the tree. 
O Earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
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The deep seemed to have rolled above 
my own head. Like Esmond at his 
mother’s grave, I felt as one who 
walked beneath the sea. It was sad 
enough to have to go to the quiet ceme- 
tery beside the moor, in order to find 
one’s friends. It touched one’s heart 
to the quick to stand again before the 
house that had once been a home, and 
to find that, instead of the far-reach- 
ing prospect over hill and moor and 
sea, all that the dwellers in it could 
now command was “the other side of 
the way.” But these are the neces- 
sary incidents of a return after so long 
an absence, and being in the nature of 
private griefs, they can hardly be ob- 
truded here. 

There was much, however, in this 
view of a place which still dwelt 
freshly in my memory, as I had known 
it in 1860, that had a more public in- 
terest. It is impossible not to be 
struck by the immense advance in ma- 
terial wealth and luxury of life that 
had taken place in the interval. There 
were fewer ragged children in the 
streets. The houses were bigger and 
better decorated. The shops were in- 
finitely better supplied than of yore. 
There were many handsome carriages. 
There was a general air of prosperity 
about the place that was not to be mis- 
taken, and that I had not known in the 
past. For that prosperity Newcastle 
is largely indebted to the genius of one 
man. Asa youth I remember a plain 
house in Westgate street, upon the 
door of which was a worn brass plate 
bearing the words, “Mr. Armstrong, 
solicitor.’ The Mr. Armstrong of 
forty years ago was an eminently re- 
spectable member of his profession. 
Some good people, it is true, shook their 
heads when they heard that instead of 
attending to conveyances and writs 
and mortgages, he had taken to dab- 
bling in mechanics. Not that way does 
fortune lie in the profession of the law. 
But one day I was taken as a boy to 
see a remarkable new toy—it seemed 
nothing more—that had been placed 
upon the Quayside at Newcastle, where 
a few small steamers and Dutch mer- 
chantmen were in the habit of coming 
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with cargo. It looked like a metal box, 
with some curious handles not unlike 
water-taps, upon the lid. <A good-na- 
tured workman turned one of these 
handles, and lo! as he did so, a great 
crane hard by rattled its chain, and 
slowly but surely swung a heavy load 
into the air. It was like magic. “Now 
try it yourself,” said the man, as he 
stopped the movement of the crane. 
Timidly I moved the handle, and 
straightway the miracle was repeated. 
At the touch of a child the heavy load 
was at once borne upwards. “It’s arl 
dune by watter,” said the man, “and 
it’s Armstrong the solicitor in West- 
gate street that’s invented it.” That 
was the first hydraulic crane. 

“Mr. Armstrong, solicitor,” had found 
his true calling in life. He still kept 
up the practice of his profession. But 
he bought a small bit of ground by the 
side of the Tyne, away from the town 
on the Scotswood road, and there he 
raised a modest building, within which 
the manufacture of hydraulic machin- 
ery was undertaken. I remember the 
place well. Many a time I accompanied 
my father on a round of pastoral calls 
among the plain people who lived at 
Elswick, in small cottages with little 
gardens attached, in which marigolds 
and carnations bloomed, and the fra- 
grant lad’s love was invariably to be 


found. There are no gardens there 
now. From that humble beginning of 


more than forty years ago has sprung 
the vast Elswick establishment, which 
knows only one rival in Europe.  Fif- 
teen thousand workmen are busy from 
day to day, at furnace, forge and lathe. 
Where once the flowers bloomed and 
the cattle fed on the riverside meadows 
there is now a range of industrial 
buildings a mile in length; and a whole 
town has grown up in that which I can 
still remember as rustic Elswick—the 
place where as a boy I roamed the 
fields or rowed in one of Harry Clas- 
per’s boats upon the river. Of course 
the place had begun to make great 
strides forward before I left Newcas- 
tle in 1862. The famous rifled gun 
had been invented and was becoming 
almost as important an article of manu- 
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facture as the hydraulic cranes and 
rams. But since then the develop- 
ment of the establishment has been 
almost appalling, and I could not ree- 
ognize the scenes once so familiar. It 
is “Mr. Armstrong, solicitor,’ now 
Lord Armstrong, who has given the 
impetus to the industrial progress of 
the Tyne. He is the magnet who 
draws to the old town that cosmopoli- 
tan company I noted at the breakfast 
table. 

But it is not my business to describe 
the vast Elswick works, the greatest of 
their kind in the United Kingdom, if 
not in the world. I have but to note 
them among the many changed fea- 
tures in the life of Newcastle. Inci- 
dentally they have brought about an- 
other change, not less remarkable than 
the creation of the great industrial 
suburb of Elswick. I have said that 
as a boy I have spent many an hour 
rowing on the Tyne opposite the place 
where the Elswick works now present 
their mile-long frontage to the stream. 
At that time it was almost possible to 
cross the river dry-shod at low water. 
The King’s Meadows, where the but- 
tercups bloomed in profusion among 
the grass, formed a group of islets in 
mid-stream, and no vessel of heavier 
burden than the characteristic keel of 
the Tyne—the subject of the familiar 
song, “Weel may the keel row”’—was 
ever to be seen above the old bridge. 
Now the King’s Meadows have disap- 
peared; the river has been deepened 
from its mouth to far above Elswick; 
the old Tyne bridge has been removed, 
a hugeswing bridgemoved by hydraulic 
power taking its place, and great bat- 
tleships—ships as big as the ill-fated 
Victoria—are not only built at Elswick, 
but are able to traverse the river safely 
from that spot to the sea. The story 
of what has been done for the Clyde by 
local spirit and engineering genius is 
a matter of history. It is not so gen- 
erally known that a work at least as 
great has been done for the Tyne. The 
river I could have waded across as a 
boy now bears ships of thousands of 
tons burden at any state of the tide. I 
watched with amazed eyes the opening 
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of the huge swing bridge to allow a 
great ocean steamer to pass down 
stream. It was swung by a single man 
just as easily as the hydraulic crane 
which once stood hard by was moved 
by my fingers as a boy, and, like the 
crane, it was the offspring of the brain 
of the Newcastle solicitor. 


Politics! One cannot keep away 
from them even on a holiday. Of late 
years Newcastle has been chiefly 


known in the political world in connec- 
tion with the name of John Morley, its 
representative in four successive par- 
liaments. But my Newcastle dates 
from a time when Mr. Morley was still 
unknown,. and it is with other names 
that I connect it. Between the fifties 
and sixties Newcastle had a distin- 
guished son, of whom it was half proud 
and perhaps a trifle afraid. He went 
about its streets a plain man among 
plain men. He spoke with a strong 
Northumbrian burr; he dressed not un- 
like a pitman in his Sunday best, wear- 
ing always that soft, black felt hat 
which in those days was regarded by 
timid persons as being in itself the 
badge of the incendiary and the revo- 
lutionist. He was dreaded by the 
timid Whigs, who were then in the as- 
cendant in the political world, and de- 
tested with a whole-hearted intensity 
by every true Conservative. A great 
many good citizens sincerely pitied the 
respectable Mr. Joseph Cowen, senior, 
because fate had afflicted him with a 
son so erratic as his namesake, Joseph 
Cowen, junior. But the more he was 
dreaded by Whig and hated by 
Tory, the more ardently was young 
Joseph Cowen adored by the work- 
people and Radicals of Tyneside. His 
gift of speech—that burning eloquence 
which in after days was to thrill the 
House of Commons, and stir the ad- 
miration of the coldest and most criti- 
cal audience in the world—was the 
pride and the delight of those of us 
who flocked in those far-off days to the 
dingy lecture-room in Nelson street to 
attend a meeting of the Northern Re- 
form League, or to pass some red-hot 
resolution against the tyrannical 
For the dis- 


powers of the continent. 
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tinguishing mark of Newcastle Radi- 
calism in those times was its cosmo- 
politanism. We were all strong for 
the granting of the suffrage to the 
working-man, and unanimous in our 
groans whenthe name of Lord Palmers- 
ton fell from the lips of one of our fa- 
vorite orators. But under “Joe 
Cowen’s” inspiration we were even 
more enthusiastic in our interest in the 
fate of the Pole, Hungarian, and Ital- 
ian, and our loudest cries of scorn and 
indignation were reserved for “the man 
of the Second of December,” and the 
King of the Two Sicilies. How we 
crowded into the old lecture-room in 
those days of youthful illusion to join in 
cheering “Joe,” as he poured forth the 
burning flood of his tempestuous elo- 
quence against kings and emperors 
and grand dukes! And with what 
shouts of heartfelt joy and reverence 
we received from time to time some 
scarred victim of the oppressor, or 
some hero of the war of liberation, 
who, having reached the hospitable 
shores of England, found his way as 
a matter of course to Newcastle, and to 
the warm shelter of Jcseph Cowen’s 
modest house at Blaydon Burn. Gari- 
baldi was one of these, though that was 
nearly fifty years ago, when, even as 
a spectator, my part in the reception 
was but a passive one. But later came 
Kossuth—grave, pallid, earnest-faced; 
and Felice Orsini, fresh from his Man- 
tuan dungeon, and with the shadow of 
the guillotine even then descending 
upon his head; and Louis Blanc, brist- 
ling with witty epigrams against Na- 
poleon the Little; and Dr. Bernard, 
saved from a French scaffold by the 
turgid rhetoric of Edwin James; and 
many another, whose name must live 
in history. It was good to be alive in 
those days of generous illusions. New- 
eastle Radicalism believed in itself 
then at any rate, and believed also in 
a cause which was not its own alone. 
Alas! there are few signs now of the 
survival of that old spirit of generous 
sympathy with the oppressed of every 
land that led the working men, at the 
close of a day of toil, to give their even- 
ings to the hot and crowded meeting, 
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where they denounced the tyrant with 
a vociferous heartiness that ought to 
have made him tremble on his throne. 
As I walk through the streets of New- 
castle to-day I see many announce- 
ments of sports of every kind, cricket, 
golf, bicycling, bowls, but not so much 
as a handbill summoning my fellow- 
townsmen as in the days of old, to a 
meeting in the lecture-room on behalf 
of the alien victims of oppression. 
Temporamutantur etnos ... ! Here,as 
elsewhere, a change has come over the 
spirit of the people. Newcastle has 
more theatres and music halls than in 
those days; more recreation grounds 
and public sports. It travels more on 
pleasure. Its grand old moor and 
leazes have fallen into the hands of 
the improvers. They are more orna- 
mental; they are more in harmony with 
modern taste. But are they better? 
And in any case, despite the political 
clubs which I see in every district, 
is there any more of the real politi- 
cal spirit than there was in the days 
when Joseph Cowen, with half-a-dozen 
foreign spies dogging his footsteps 
even in the streets of his native town, 
was summoning us to take our part in 
the battle of freedom? 

Mr. Cowen represented, as I have 
said, the extreme Radical element in 
Newcastle in those days. But we were 
not without politicians of eminence of 
a different school. There still sur- 
vived amongst us Charles Larkin, the 
Chartist orator, who won a passing no- 
toriety by his declaration (in the Re- 
form agitations of 1830), that “a fairer 
head than that of Adelaide, Queen of 
England, had already rolled upon the 
seaffold.”. That was an_ outburst 
marking the epoch when the favorite 
cry of the disappointed was that “the 
queen had done it all.” In my time 
Mr. Larkin had ceased to be an active 
politician; I believe had even ceased to 
be a Radical. He was an extinct vol- 
cano; but one that spoke eloquently to 
us of a great eruption. With him one 


must place dapper Sir John Fife, the 
eminent surgeon, who had won his 
knighthood by boldly charging the as- 
sembled Chartists, when as mayor of 
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Newcastle he led the forces of the 
crown against the unlucky people who 
had the misfortune to be born before 
their time. Sir John Fife was a 
plucky fellow, and a good horseman, 
and his horsemanship most appro- 
priately gained for him his knighthood. 
Of men of letters in those days we 
could boast few. Prominent amongst 
those few was Dr. Collingwood Bruce, 
the historian of the Roman wall, dear 
to the elder men of the North to-day 
because his was the one great public 
school of Northumberland, at a time 
when Eton and Harrow were still the 
preserves of the great and their para- 
sites. But there was one distinguished 
writer of whom some, at least, of the 
people of Newcastle were proud thirty 
or forty years ago, and concerning 
whom I venture to tell a simple but 
veracious tale. Somewhere in the fif- 
ties a certain boy in the old town 
showed a strong desire to embark upon 
the perilous career of journalism. To 
him entered one day an old friend of 
the family, anxious if possible to 
snatch the lad from the doom to which 
he was rushing unheeding. “Thomas,” 
he said, in tones of solemn warning (and 
nobody but the lad in question knew 
how much he hated to be addressed as 
Thomas), ‘‘ah’m sorry to hear that ye 
want to go to London, and to take to 
this writing in the papers. It'll bring 
ye to no good, my boy. I mind there 
was a very decent friend of mine, auld 
Mr. Forster, the butcher in the Side. 
He had a laddie just like you; and noth- 
ing would sarve him but he must go 
away to London to get eddicated, as he 
called it; and when he got eddicated, 
he wouldn’t come back to his father’s 
shop, though it was a first-class busi- 
ness. He would do nothing but write, 
and write, and write; and at last he 
went back again to London, and left 
his poor old father all alone; and a’re 
never heard tell of that laddie since!” Ii 
was thusthat the fame of John Forster. 
the author of the “Life of Goldsmith” 
and the destined biographer of Charles 
Dickens, was cherished in his native 
town by his father’s ancient friends! 
One name was still held in special 
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honor in Newcastle forty years ago. 
That was the name of Thomas 
Bewicke, the ornithologist and wood 


engraver. His fame was dear to 
the people of Tyneside, and the 
fact that members of his family 


were still living in the place was 
regarded as a matter of local pride. 
I have talked with some of Bewicke's 
old cronies, and heard more than one 
story of his life. He was a jovial per- 
son, and like most jovial persons of 
that generation, had a weakness for 
late sittings at the public-house, which 
represented the club of modern times. 
His wife did not appreciate this side 


of the character of her distinguished ° 


husband; and her tongue was sharp 
and _ bitter. One evening, according 
to a legend I heard from one of Be- 
wicke’s friends, the great man came 
home late—very late. But when he 
entered the nuptial chamber, to his re- 
lief he saw that his wife was, to all 
appearances, wrapped in profound re- 
pose. Quickly and silently he un- 
dressed and slipped into bed. Scarcely 
was his head upon the pillow, however, 
before the good lady had laid aside the 
mask she had chosen to don, and had 
begun to pour forth all her grievances 
in a flood of angry words. For half 
an hour by the clock she continued to 
berate her erring spouse after the man- 
ner of Mrs. Caudle, and then paused for 
want of breath. “Thomas Bewicke,”’ 
she said, as her last words, “hast thou 
nothing to say for thyself?” Now Be- 
wicke was a shrewd man. He had 
seen the ruse practised upon him by 
his wife, and was quick to copy it. 
Turning slowly in his bed as his ex- 
hausted spouse paused in her speech, 
he yawned ostentatiously, and then, as 
though suddenly awaking to conscious- 
ness, murmured in his softest tones, 
“Hinny, wast thou talking?” 

There was a worthy, long since for- 
gotten, in my time who was a kind of 
prototype of Rogue Riderhood in “Our 
Mutual Friend.” He was known as 


Cuckoo Jack, and he lived upon the 
Tyne in a well-patched old boat, pick- 
ing up any trifle that came in his way, 
from a derelict log to a corpse. 


One 


‘things dark. 
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day an elderly and most estimable 
Quaker of Newcastle, in stepping from 
a river steamboat to the quay, slipped 
and fell into the stream. Cuckoo Jack 
was at hand with his boat, and quickly 
rescued the luckless “Friend,” and 
landed him dripping on the quay. The 
good man drew half-a-crown from his 
pocket and solemnly handed it to his 
preserver. Jack eyed the coin a mo- 
ment with lack-lustre gaze, spat upon 
it solemnly “for luck,’ and having 
placed it safely in his pocket, said in a 
matter-of-fact tone to the soaked Qua- 
ker, “Man, ah’d hev gotten five shillin’ 
for taking ye to the dead-hoose!” 

Newcastle has always been too busy, 
too much engrossed in the practical, 
to care much for literary fame, and, so 
far as I know, its only literary poet is 
that respectable mediocrity, Mr. Mark 
Akenside. Its real poets have been 
its Stephensons and Armstrongs, and 
other masters of the forces of nature, 
who have known how to make the 
poetry of life out of more stubborn 
things than words. Yet in the history 
of the town, even within living mem- 
ory, there have been incidents that 
might have moved the poet’s heart. 
Among these the outbreak of cholera 
in 1853 may well be counted. No simi- 
lar visitation of that dread scourge 
has occurred in this country within the 
half century. It was the story of the 
Great Plague of London on a smaller 
scale. The epidemic descended upon 
us like an armed invader. 

But he did not come unheralded. 
One day I went out to school and 
found that a mysterious gloom brooded 
in the sunny September sky. It was 
not an ordinary cloud that made all 
It was a plague of mi- 
nute flies. They filled the air; one 
could not breathe without swallowing 
them. They were everywhere—a host 
as terrible and loathesome as_ that 
which subdued Gulliver in Lilliput. 
Even a schoolboy could not face such a 
plague. I covered my face with my 
handkerchief, and only in that fashion 
was it possible to pursue one’s way to 
school. Everybody else I found had 
adopted the same expedient, and on 
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that dreadful day none but veiled faces 
were to be seen in the streets of New- 
castle. We had heard that the “chol- 
era flies” invariably preceded the chol- 
era itself. Such was the legend. 
Whether true or false, our experience 
served to verify it. Within a couple 
of days the cholera was upon us, and 
then for six terrible weeks we were 
at its mercy. I remember the dead 
being wheeled in common barrows to 
the churchyard, for the undertakers 
were done to death. I remember the 
men who went about the streets ar 
night, carrying burning vessels of dis- 
infectants, whose acrid odor is not yet 
forgotten. On one dreadful day more 
than a hundred persons died, and at 
that time the population of the town 
was only some eighty thousand. <A 
death-rate of four hundred and fifty 
in the thousand per annum was some- 
thing to startle even the most callous. 
But the plague passed, and we had 
almost ceased to compare it with that 
of which Pepys has left an undying 
record, when the parallel between the 
fate of London and Newcastle was 
made strangely complete by the great 
fire of 1854. The scars of that fire, 
which was attended by a great loss of 
life and the destruction of nearly a 
million pounds’ worth of property, are 
still visible in the old town. But the 
worst of the narrow alleys abutting 
upon the river were destroyed, and the 
Quayside of to-day, with its handsome 
buildings, dates from that calamity. 
It is not generally known that North- 
umberland has a_ picturesqueness 
which can vie with that of any county 
of England. From the city of many 
memories I made my way to Rothbury, 
a village on the banks of the delightful 
Coquet, one of the best trout streams 
of England. It was forty-one years 
since I had last stayed in the hamlet. 
Here time had dealt gently with the 
scene. The lovely valley was the val- 
ley Iremembered. Old Simonside had 
not changed a jot ora tittle. His con- 
tour was precisely that which I remem- 
bered as a boy, and the most beautiful 
of all Northumbrian valleys was as 
beautiful as ever. An excellent hotel 
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—the County—furnishes admirable ac- 
commodation for the visitor. From 
the window of my sitting-room I could 
see the very spot where I caught my 
first trout, and experienced one of the 
keenest pleasures of life. In few dis- 
tricts of England is there to be seen 
such a combination of the grand and 
the gentle in nature as here. The noble 
Cheviots rise in the distance; heather- 
clad moors with precipitous walls of 
rock crown the sides of the valley; 
whilst below are the greenest of mead- 
ows, through which the Coquet pur- 
sues its way, musical at every step. 
The keen air that sweeps down from 
the north is as exhilarating as iced 
champagne. London was grilling in 
a temperature of 80° in the shade. 
Here I found a fire a pleasant incident 
in the evening. In one thing only had 
there been any change in Rothbury 
during my forty years of absence. Lord 
Armstrong has made his home here, at 
one end of the oval cup which forms 
the vale of Rothbury. At Cragside the 
master of the Elswick works has built 
himself the lordliest of pleasure-houses. 
About that pleasure-house JT have little 
to say. The great genius who has 
made it his home has a right to its 
beauty and its seclusion. But one 
who remembers Rothbury in the old 
days, and who roamed freely over the 
rocks and crags of the moors before any 
millionaire had thought of fixing his 
abode here, may be pardoned if he does 
not enjoy the transformation of the 
wild moorland into a sumptuous pleas- 
ure garden, in which artificial water- 
falls and rockeries and ferneries have 
taken the place of the bare hillside of 
his youth. Perhaps it was the intima- 
tion on the ticket by which I obtained 
admission to this rather cockneyfied 
paradise that smoking was strictly: pro- 
hibited that hardened my heart. What- 
ever may have been the cause, I pre- 
ferred Cragside in its original form to 
that which it has now assumed. 

One purpose with which I came to 
Rothbury was to ascend the valley of 
the Coquet as far as Alwinton. Forty 
years ago*I had walked from the one 
place to the other. It was a long walk 
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for a boy of fourteen, and the recollec- 
tion of it had never been lost. My com- 
panions in that memorable walk had 
long since passed away. But they lived 
again as I set out in the dogeart pro- 
vided by my host of the County Hotel, 
to retrace the steps of my lost youth. 
A fairer drive no man need wish. As- 
cending from the delightful summer 
meadows of Rothbury, I followed the 
Coquet in its upward course by Throp- 
ton, Sharperton, and Harbottle, until 
I reached the remote hamlet of Alwin- 
ton at the foot of the Cheviots. All 
along the valley the scenery was typi- 
cally English of the best kind. At 
Harbottle the remains of the old castle 
where one queen was imprisoned and 
another born, were still to be seen. 
This mouldering keep was in the old 
days the stronghold of the warden of 
the Middle Marches, the warrior whose 
business it was to keep Central North- 
umberland free from the encroach- 
ments of the reiving Scot. At Alwin- 
ton, as at Harbottle, an eminence near 
the village bore the name of Gallows 
Law. It was the old place of execu- 
tion, in the days when the chief of each 
small border hamlet held power of life 
and death in his hands—and used it 
freely. From the Gallows Law at Al- 
winton thereisa wonderful view intothe 
very heart of the Cheviots. These bil- 
low-like hills, covered with grass and 
heather, have a charm peculiar to them- 
selves. The pity is that so few persons 
visit them, and that one of the health- 
iest and most picturesque districts of 
England is practically unknown to the 
tourist. Here at least the tired Lon- 
doner can revel in absolute solitude. 
As I stood on the Gallows Law, where 
many a moss-trooper had met his death 
of old, I could not see a single human 
being, I could hardly see a human hab- 
itation. The distant barking of a dog 
was the only sound that broke the still- 
ness of the summer air. The voices of 
the dead who had been my companions 
all along the valley were the only 
voices that I heard. 

There was one other spot familiar in 
times past to which my pilgrimage led 
me. This was Tynemouth, the pic- 


turesque old watering-place which 
faces the German Ocean at the mouth 
of the Tyne. It was changed, as were 
all the spots I visited, but changed 
wholly for the better. Its gardens and 
the sea-banks were better kept than of 
yore. Unlike most of our watering- 
places nowadays, it had not been over- 
built; and the splendid sea, with its 
silvery waves breaking on the Long 
Sands or the rocks at the Ox Ford, was 
the same rushing, resistless ocean as of 
old. The finest feature of Tynemouth 
is the Castle Rock, a bold promontory 
of sand-stone jutting out into the sea, 
crowned by the grand ruins of Tyne- 
mouth Priory, and by the white light- 
house, which from time immemorial 
has guided the mariner seeking to enter 
the river below. The place has now 
a new attraction in the shape of the 
majestic crescent-shaped piers which 
stretch forth into the sea from either 
side of the river. The North Pier is 
more than half a mile in length, whilst 
its sister pier, jutting from South 
Shields is longer still. These massive 
structures have been for more than 
forty years in course of construction, 
and their like is hardly to be found 
elsewhere upon the surface of the 
globe. They have converted the once 
dangerous entrance to the Tyne into a 
vast harbor of refuge, where a fleet of 
ironclads might lie in safety. How 
many times during the past forty years 
the whole work of a summer—for it is 
only in summer that real work is possi- 
ble—has been undone in a single night 
of tempest, I dare not say. But at last 
the piers are practically finished and 
their formal opening is at hand. One 
cannot conceive a more picturesque 
spectacle than that which is presented 
as one stands at the end of the North 
Pier. Between it and the South Pier 
there is an opening a third of a mile in 
width, and through that opening the 
commerce of one of the greatest En- 
glish ports passes daily. “There go the 
ships,’ from the humble ocean tramp 
to the mighty ironclad fresh from its 
cradle at Elswick. One of these same 
ironclads passed out upon its steam 
trial trip as I watched the scene, and 
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for six hours it cruised up and down 
in front of Tynemouth at a speed of 
nineteen knots. Why a watering-place 
which possesses such special attrac- 
tions of its own is so little known be- 
yond the limits of Northumberland is 
a point that baffles understanding. 

I renewed my acquaintance with pic- 
turesque Cullercoats, beloved of ar- 
tists, and Whitley, where for many a 
summer I had enjoyed myself as a 
child among the sands and rocks, in 
the course of a long drive. Unlike 
Tynemouth, these once beautiful spots 
had been altered for the worse. The 
plague of cheap building had afflicted 
them, and the fields I knew of old were 
now a wilderness of bricks. But my 
drive carried me beyond the building 
limit. I went as far as Seaton Delavel 
Hall, once one of the stateliest of En- 
glish mansions, the work of Sir John 
Vanbrugh, and generally recognized as 
superior in beauty to Blenheim itself. 
The greater part of the mansion has 
stood for more than a century in ruins. 
The “wicked Delavels” have disap- 
peared, and the strange rites and un- 
holy sports which were once carried on 
within the grey walls are now only 
matter of tradition. One of the three 
huge pavilions which constitute the 
hall has been restored by the present 
owner, Lord Hastings, and he lives 
there on the scene of the former gran- 
deur of an ancient family. 

It was at Delavel Hall that I had an 
unusual experience. As we drove near 
the front of the house, my companion 
bade the coachman stop, and pointed 
out the different features of the build- 
ing tome. “Do you see the housemaid 
standing at that window?’ said my 
host’s wife, indicating an upper win- 
dow in the central pavilion. I saw 
some one at the spot indicated, but my 
defective vision did not allow me io 
recognize the sex or condition of_ the 
stranger until I had donned my spec- 
tacles. Then I saw plainly and uns 
mistakably a woman clad in the dress 
of a housemaid apparently watching 
us as we sat in the carriage. ‘Well,” 
I said by and by, “what about the 
housemaid?”’ “Oh, don’t you know? 
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That is the ghost!” 


I laughed at the 
notion, for there was certainly nothing 
ghost-like about the figure I was watch- 


ing. Ata sign from my host, the car- 
riage advanced a few paces, and in- 
stantly the woman at the window van- 
ished. Isaw at the same moment that 
the window at which I had seen the 
figure belonged to the ruined portion of 
the hall. The apparition was of course 
nothing more than an optical illusion, 
the effect of lights and shadows from 
the carved stone-work adjoining the 
window; but so real was the spectral 
appearance that I was not surprised 
that local tradition claimed it unhesi- 
tatingly as the ghost of a building 
which, if tradition speaks truly of its 
former owners, might certainly well be 
haunted. 

But it is not Seaton Delavel Hall, it 
is the engine-house of a colliery that 
stands within a stone’s throw of the 
gates at the foot of the long avenue, 
that furnishes the haunted ground of 
this part of Northumberland. As I 
drove up to the well-remembered pit- 
buildings, I was surprised to see that 


smoke was issuing from the tall 
chimney, and that there were signs 
of cheerful life about the place. 
When last I had _ seen it the 


shadow of doom hung over it, and the 
rusting iron-work, the mouldering 
pit-heap, the disused tramways, all 
told their own tale of ruin and death. 
Four-and-thirty years ago, in the 
month of January, 1862, all England 
was awaiting in breathless suspense 
the issue of a struggle which was being 
earried on at this spot. More than two 
hundred men and boys had been made 
prisoners in the pit, by the blocking of 
the single shaft which gave admission 
to it. The accident was due to the 
breaking of the great beam of a pump- 
ing-engine, which worked directly 
above the opening of the shaft. When 
the beam broke one-half fell into the pit 
and choked it. For a whole week, a bit- 
ter week in mid-winter, I was one of 
those who stood on this pit-heap and 
watched the ceaseless and heroic ef- 
forts of brave men to rescue the im- 
prisoned miners. To the last we hoped 
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against hope, telling ourselves tales of 
the signalling we had heard from the 
prisoners beneath our feet, and fondly 
deluding ourselves with the idea that, 
as they had a sufficiency of food and 
water, they must be safe. Only a few 
men could work at once in the confined 
space of the shaft, and their task was 
one of excessive peril. They hung 
suspended by ropes in the depths of the 
pit, with water pouring incessantly 
upon them, with the crumbling sides of 
the shaft continually giving way, 
threatened at every moment by a ter- 
rible death, but not for a single instant 
by day or night desisting from their 
efforts. In the mean time, all England 
was thrilled with the story of the im- 
prisoned miners, and shared in tne sus- 
pense which chained the wives and 
mothers of the captives to the pit-heap, 
day after day throughout that week of 
anguish. It was in the dead of the 
winter night that those of us who stood 
upon the platform at the mouth of the 
pit learned the dreadful truth. A sharp 
signal had been given from below, and 
at once the sinkers working in the 
shaft had been drawn up. [or a mo- 
ment we hoped that the signal meant 
that the lost had been recovered, and 
our hearts beat quickly with joyous an- 
ticipation. But too soon the _ bitter 
truth was made clear. As the sinkers 
were brought to the surface, it was 
found that all were unconscious, and 
we knew that they had succumbed to 
the deadly gases of the mine. Restora- 
tives were at hand, but before they 
could be applied to the victims, the 
master-sinker, Coulson by name, whose 
own son was among the men lying on 
the pit-heap unconscious, stooped and 
kissed his boy, and then calmly took 
his place in the dangling noose, and 
bade them lower him into the shaft. 
There was not one of us who would 
have given sixpence for his life at that 
moment. That has always seemed to 
me to have been the bravest deed I ever 
witnessed. 

When Coulson disappointed our fears 
by coming back to the surface alive he 
told the awful tale. The obstruction 
had been at last renioved, but “the pit 


was foul,” and we knew that it held 
none but the dead. As I look at the 
place on this bright July day of 1896, 
I find it difficult to realize all the hor- 
rors of which I was a witness here 
forty years ago. Yet I can still see the 
uncoffined dead being brought to bank 
—twenty hours being occupied in that 
task alone. I can recall the smile of 
peace which rested upon every grimy 
face; ay, and I recollect the tears with 
which the brave men who had gone 
down into the depths of the pit told me 
of how they had found the victims 
sitting in long rows side by side, wait- 
ing for the help which was to come too 
late, and of how the fathers had their 
boys folded in their arms, whilst 
brothers and friends sat with clasped 
hands, in patient silence. One slight 
record of the captivity was left in the 
Shape of a cheap memorandum book. 
in which one of the prisoners had pen- 
cilled a few words telling of the prayer 
meeting that had been held and the 
“exhortation” that had been given in 
the early hours of their imprisonment. 
But the record broke off little more 
than four-and-twenty hours after the 
closing of the shaft, and we comforted 
ourselves with the thought that their 
agony had been brief, as their end was 
undoubtedly painless. Away yonder 
stands the grey tower of Earsdon 
Church, steeped in the summer sun- 
light. At its foot, in one vast common 
grave, lie the two hundred men and 
boys who died thus in the New Hartley 
Pit in January, 1862. I ean still see 
the long procession of coffins being 
earried between the leafless hedges. I 
seem to hear again the wail of the old 
hymn, ‘‘O God, our help in ages past.” 
which filled the air as the whole man- 
hood of the village of Hartley was 
borne to the tomb. It is haunted 
ground, truly, on which I stand; and I 
realize afresh not only the perils and 
heroism of the miner’s daily life, but 
the fact that the man who, after the 
lapse of a generation, révisits the home 
of his youth, must of necessity sojourn 
among ghosts. 
Wemyss REID. 
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From The Fireside Magazine. 
OLD CURES FOR HYDROPHOBIA. 

Strangely fanciful and astonishingly. 
ignorant were the prescriptions for 
most diseases in times of old. The ren- 
edies for hydrophobia would not be ap- 
preciated in these days at the value 
once given to them. Thus the dried 
liver of a boar drunk in wine was es- 
teemed very. efficacious. Hyzena’s 
liver was also strongly recommended; 
but a still more sovereign remedy was 
the liver of a young puppy. The fat 
of a seal mixed with the marrow of a 
hyzena was prescribed both for out- 
ward and inward application. A field- 
mouse’s tail, burned and beaten into 
dust, was sometimes applied to the 
wound, but not with any hope if the 
tail had been cut off while the mouse 
was alive. Unicorn’s horn—that pre- 
cious medicine so highly esteemed as 
an antidote to all poisons—was occa- 
sionally used in cases of hydrophobia; 
but the difficulty here was in getting 
the genuine article, there were so many 
imitations. Sheep’s wool undressed 
applied to the wound was supposed by 
some to work a perfect cure in seven 
days, The gall of a bear steeped in 
water was reckoned an excellent rem- 
edy; but the patient had to fast three 
days before taking this savory physic, 
which was a great drawback. Other 
remedies were a snake’s skin and a 
male crab pounded together, young 
swallows burned and beaten to pow- 
der, the hairs of a dog laid upon the 
wound, the roots of dog-roses, the 
tongue of a ram with salt, and green 
figs soaked in vinegar. Amulets—an 
easy kind of medicine—were frequently 
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recommended. Patients were advised 
to wear a hyzena’s skin or a young 
wolf’s skin, in which the root of gen- 
tian had been enclosed, or sometimes a 
dog’s tooth was fastened in a leaf and 
tied round the patient’s arm. A tale 
is told of some priests belonging to a 
certain church of St. Lambert in a city 
of Picardy who undertook to cure hy- 
drophobia in a very special manner. 
When a sufferer was brought to them 
they cut a cross in his forehead; they 
then burnt a piece of the saint’s robe, 
laid it upon the part that had been bit- 
ten, sewed up the wound, and applied 
a plaster. After this operation the 
patient was put on a diet of hard-boiled 
eggs and water. If he failed to recover 
within the space of forty days, he was 
regarded as incorrigible; they bound 
him hand and foot in his bed and 
smothered him. One heroic remedy 
mentioned by Pliny was to salt the 
flesh of a mad dog and eat it. The 
head of a dog powdered was also con- 
sidered efficacious. Cheese made ef 
goat’s milk, mixed with wild marjoram 
was sometimes prescribed. A com- 
mon practice was to plunge the patieut 
into cold water—sea water, if possible. 
The case is related of a girl who, suf- 
fering from the fearful malady, was 
repeatedly plunged into a tub of water 
in which a bushel of salt had been dis- 
solved until she became insensible;: 
then she was left in the tub, propped 
against the sides. At length she re- 
gained her senses, and found herself 
not only able to look at the water, but 
even to taste it. No little capital was 
made out of this cure. 





Vinet’s Statue at Lausanne.—After long 
and only partially explained delay, his 
native country, Switzerland, is preparing 
to honor the memory of Vinet by a me- 
morial in Lausanne, where he passed most 
of his life. It is now above half a century 
since the good man and great theologian 
died. He was one of the chief founders 
of the Free Church of Switzerland, a 
worthy colleague of Malan and Merle 
d’Aubigné, and the true successor of 


Zwinglius in modern times. At his death 
funds were raised for erecting a suitable 
memorial, and the sum has since reached 
the amount of 40,000 francs. Several me- 
morial tablets have been erected by his 
loving pupils or the admirers of his works, 
but now the rulers of the Canton de Vaud 
have resolved to have a statue in their 
capital of the man whose memory they 
have always honored. 











